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THE ART AMATEUR. 





A SUGGESTIVE EXHIBITION OF DESIGNS. 





THE wall-paper designs on view at the American 
Art Gallery, brought together by the liberal offer of 
Messrs. Warren, Fuller & Co., of over two thousand 
dollars in prizes, afford an interesting and instructive 
exhibition. With the inducements for competition per- 
haps one might reasonably have looked for a larger 
and better display, but it must be remembered that this 
is the first attempt at such an affair, and too much 
ought not to be expected. As it is, we are satisfied 
that it wil] be by no means barren of good results. 
About seventy designs were received, a third or more 
coming from France, England, and Germany, and forty- 
five have been hung. Had the number to choose from 
been larger, the standard of selection no doubt would 
have been severer. But for educational purposes the 
collection would not have served so well. Now, while 
it offers many opportunities for praise, it emphasizes 
some common faults in wall-paper decoration which 
should be pointed out so that they may be avoided in 
future. 

Glancing at the array on the walls of the gallery we 
see the work of professionals and amateurs widely vary- 
ing in excellence. In some of the exhibits we find orig- 
inal ideas, artistic ability in rendering them, but often 
inadequate skill in crystallizing them for mechanical ex- 
ecution. In others there is the neat, soulless, conven- 
tional labor of the professional designer ; his work is 
good of its kind, but he dares not venture beyond the 
circumscribed limits of the workshop. Then there is 
the abortive effort of the painstaking artisan of some 
wall-paper factory ; he knows what is mechanically ne- 
cessary, and, if properly directed, will make a faultless 
paper, but it is evident he will never learn how to de- 
sign one. In this candidate for honors there is much 
to respect; at least he knows his craft, and honestly 
strives to know more. But a person for whom we 
have no respect is the amateur who, without taste, imag- 
ination, knowledge, or skill, with the blind confidence 
of ignorance boldly enters the lists, hoping by ‘* good 
luck’’ to carry off a prize. 

Of the class first indicated there are several excellent 
examples on the east wall, which visitors generally, we 
think, will find the most charming in the exhibition. 
They are differently signed, but seem to be from the 
same hand. That this hand is not that of a workshop 
artist is evident, and yet we should say that the designs 
are not the essay of a novice in wall-paper decoration. 
One of them is a clever application of a marine mo- 
tive. The dado shows fishes swimming amid sea- 
weed ; the “‘ filling’’—as the field is technically called 
—is the blue-green water seen through a silver net, and 
there is a frieze of shells and sea-weed. Borders of 
gold and silver fish-scales or of shells and weeds are 
effectively introduced to mark the divisions of the wall 
space. Another design of this group has for its motive 
a peony and foliage, treated broadly in Morris style, in 
delicate tones of rose, olive-green, and cream color, 
with large disks of gold, which in the frieze form a kind 
of nimbus for the flowers. Gold-leaf is scattered in 
irregular flakes with good effect over field and frieze. 

But the cleverest design of this group is a decorative 
treatment of the bee-hive. The “* filling’’ is a silver 
honeycomb with, at irregular but nicely calculated in- 
tervals, honey-cells of gold, and very lively and gor- 
geous bees are roamirfg at will in a charmingly natural 
way. The dado of metallic green is broken with a 
tangle of clover, gold disks, and more bees. The frieze 
is the only weak part of the design. The motive is the 
vertical section of a bee-hive, monotonously repeated. 
In commending this very clever design we say distinct- 
ly that we consider it quite unsuited for ordinary use. 
Those wonderful insects buzzing at one all day as- 
suredly would not contribute to that sense of repose 
which, as a rule, a good wall-paper should afford. 
Living objects treated naturally may only be introduced 
into flat decoration under the most rigorous restric- 
tions, but for a lounging room in a country house, or 
for a smoking-room, or even a lady’s boudoir in a town 
house, we believe the introduction of such a pretty fan- 
ciful paper as this would be not only permissible but 
absolutely delightful. 

Quite differently, however, do we think of the marine 
designs signed ‘‘ Vz victis.”’ ‘* Woe to the vanquish- 
ed,’’ indeed! Woe to him who makes an essay and 


fails, when another, using the same theme, succeeds. 
The dark-green dado of this paper is good, with its 
Japanese treatment of swimming fish, made decorative 








by the broken horizontal lines of gold, suggesting 
water. But the frieze of sea-plants is weak, and the 
‘* filling’ representing water, with scores of uncanny- 
looking objects darting to and fro—the vermin of the 
sea—is a woeful exhibition of bad taste. Compare this 
with the marine design noticed above. The author of 
that knew better than to make an aquarium of his wall. 

Of the papers of unmistakable professional origin 
the most striking is that signed ‘‘ Perseverance.’’ It 
is the only wall-paper accompanied by a ceiling de- 
sign, in fact no other design for ceiling decoration is 
exhibited. The fir, almond and bamboo are the very 
Japanese motives selected for the wall, and the almond 
blossom alone for the ceiling. These materials are 
treated in a Japanesque—we can hardly say Japanese— 
manner. The work evidences much technical knowl- 
edge, but the coloring is so disagreeable that at a first 
glance one is apt to withhold from the design its just 
due. The “ filling’? and the ceiling would, if better 
colored, make excellent papers. The dado and frieze 
are too crowded, and the former we certainly think 
would be improved by the omission of the flying cranes. 

The design with the motto, *‘ Industrie, progrés’’— 
a Neo-Greek motive—also the work of a professional, 
is rich and serviceable. That signed ‘* Spes’’ is ser- 
viceable and not rich. The gorgeous one, resplendent 
in crimson, gold, and blue, with the motto ‘* Courage 
wins everything’’—it looks like the work of a carpet 
designer—is very rich, but, we should hope, not very 
serviceable. There is little, indeed, in this design to 
commend, although we feel that it is just the sort of 
thing which will be produced and will havea large sale. 
** Tempus” sends a clever adaptation of the thistle, ar- 
ranged with much ingenuity for frieze, ‘* filling,’’ and 
dado. The coloring is not pleasant, but the manufac- 
turer could make good use of the design. 

We come often upon an exhibit excellent in parts but 
wanting as a whole. One with a didactic motto, *‘ A 
wall-paper must not be a picture,’’ has a “‘ filling’’ of 
a good though not very original tapestry design ; the 
dado which goes with it is a bad application of an 
architectural motive. Another with graceful arabes- 
ques in Renaissance style, signed *‘ New Columbia,”’ is 
also weak as to the dado. The satne must be said of 
the design of dandelion seed-globes on a gold ground, 
and of the graceful design of wild roses with leaves on 
a low green and russet ground, the whole seen through 
a metal lattice work. Among such unequal work as is 
shown in these, however, the manufacturer will still 
find much that will be suitable for production. The 
dado for practical purposes is of little consequence. 
Persons of taste are beginning to see, what we have 
frequently pointed out, that it is absurd to break up a 
wall of average height by divisions which must con- 
tract it to the eye. The frieze is often a desirable finish 
to a wall of fair height, but the purpose of the dado is 
generally filled by the natural disposition in a room of 
furniture, mantel-piece, and book-shelves. 

There are several designs which, while unavailable 
as they stand, may be utilized to great advantage by a 
practiced hand. Prominent among these are two by 
“Sub rosa.’’ His lily design for “‘ filling’’ is particu- 
larly good. The decorative effect of Arabic characters, 
applied to a frieze, is illustrated in the design of 
** Spera et fidelis’’ [sic]. The coloring is undesirably 
original, but the designs for both frieze and “* filling’’ are 
strikingly suggestive of some plates in ‘‘ L’Art Arabe.”’ 

As has already been remarked, one of the advan- 
tages of an exhibition of this kind is that it emphasizes 
what is to be avoided as well as what is to be desired. 
To seeall possible faults combined the reader is referred 
to the labored nonsense of the exhibitor with the some- 
what too confident motto, ‘* Help yourself and Heaven 
will help you.’’ For faults which may be conquered after 
some lessons from a practical designer, we notice the 
feebly executed design of ‘* Animus tanem idem.’’ An 
example of woefully misdirected originality is the de- 
sign signed ‘*‘C flowers ;’’ the dado, which should be 
the strong or structural portion of the wall, is com- 
posed of bands of tawdry ‘* pinked’’ tissue paper on a 
ground of brown shavings, the stiff frieze having a nar- 
row band to match the dado, with the addition of a 
fringe of shavings. Another design we can compare 
only to an elaborately decorated window-shade, with its 
tasselled frieze and wonderfully fringed dado; there 
are about thirty horizontal divisions on this remarkable 
exhibit. Perhaps, though, there is nothing worse in 
the gallery than the exhibit of peacock and ostrich 
feathers stiffly disposed for a “‘ filling,” a sort of brown 


brick arrangement for a dado, and imitation si!k ruch- 
ings for a frieze. These are no school-girls’ efforts, 
but are evidently the carefully finished work of trained 
hands but wildly erratic brains. 

On the whole, the exhibition must be held to mark a 
distinct step in wall-paper designing in this country, 
and it is to be hoped that the liberal example of the 
promoters of the enterprise will be followed by leading 
houses in other branches of art manufacture. 

P. S.—Since the writing of the above the prizes have 
been awarded as follows: First prize, $100c, to Mrs. 
T. M. Wheeler, for the beehive design ; second prize, 
$500, to Miss Ida F. Clark, for the silver-net marine 
design ; third prize, $300, to Miss Caroline Townsend 
(‘‘ Sub rosa’), for her design of lilies ; and the fourth 
prize, $200, to Miss Dora Wheeler, for the peony de- 
sign. It is worthy of remark that all the prizes have 
been won by women. 





AMONG the many clever youny artists of the Salma- 
gundi Sketch Club there is probably none of greater 
promise than Mr. George W. Edwards. It is hardly 
necessary for us to speak of his charmingly executed 
little drawing, printed on another page, for it tells its 
own story. But we may say that, hastily dashed off 
as it was (at our request), it shows remarkable facility 
and spirit, as indeed does al] his work that we have 
seen. Mr. Edwards is one of those industrious, ear- 
nest art students who are bound to succeed. He is 
already favorably known by his contributions to some 
of the illustrated magazines, and by his _black-and- 
white exhibition sketches. We shall watch with in- 
terest the progress of his artistic career. 


Ip Dott Book. 


ESUMING his duties at 
the Metropolitan Muse- 
um after his absence in 
Europe during the sum- 
mer, General Di Cesnola 
is now arranging the new 
loan collection of pic- 
tures, and the latest gifts 
to the Museum. The 
most important of the 
latter is the Charvet col- 
lection of antique glass, 
the generous gift of Mr. 
Marquand. Mr. J. Jackson Jarves also has made a pres- 
ent of antique glass to the Museum. I have not seen 
it, but believe that it is not claimed to be remarkable. 
The Charvet collection has long been known to con- 
noisseurs as very desirable for a museum, and our New 
York institution is to be congratulated on acquiring it. 
To say, though, as The Evening Post does, that with 
these additions to that bought of General Di Cesnola, 
the Metropolitan Museum will have ‘‘the finest collection 
of ancient glass in the world,’’ is manifestly absurd ; 
for one naturally calls to mind the unapproachable 
collection at the British Museum, to which have been 
added the Slade and Henderson collections. Why in- 
dulge in exaggerations? The facts are strong enough. 


* * 
* 


And why speak of M. Charvet as a ‘‘collector,”’ 
when it is well known that he is a dealer, and has long 
had this collection for sale. He is a dealer just as 
General Di Cesnola was a dealer when he sold him 
some of the very pieces now in this collection, and 
when he sold to the Oxford Museum the antique glass 
of the second Cesnola collection, which, by the way, is 
said to be much superior to that which he sold to our 
New York Museum. It is time that we heard the last 
of the snobbish distinction it is attempted to draw be- 
tween a ‘‘ dealer’ and a ci-devant dealer, promoted to 
be Director. The collection surely can be no less valua- 
ble because Mr. Marquand bought it of a dealer. 


* * 
* 


IT is not wise to let one distinguished firm of decora- 
tors complete a noble saloon in a particular style, and 
then call in the aid of another distinguished firm to try 
an improvement in the way of a ceiling. This was 
done recently at a famous Fifth Avenue mansion, and 
the result naturally was a failure. It has been more 
than hinted that the new men purposely decorated the 
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ceiling in such a way as to destroy the effect of the 
wall and wood work done by a rival house. 


* * 
* 


MR. YAYE, American manager of the First Japanese 
Trading Company, is now in Japan. Before leaving 
New York he selected ten paintings from the walls of 
the American Art Gallery to exhibit in Tokio as an 
experiment. This will be the first importation of 
American pictures to Japan, and it will be interesting 
to know how they will be received. Mr. Yaye’s little 
collection, which he made up without any knowledge 
as to the reputations of the respective artists, is about 
equally divided between the old and new schools. The 
pictures are, a kitten on a cushion, by F. Dielman; 
fruit, by Marston Ream ; a boy in an apple-tree, by Gil- 
bert Gaui ; a snow storm with wolves chasing deer, by 
Jervis McEntee ; a panel of roses, by G. C. Lambdin ; 
and landscapes by Edward Gay, W. H. Robbins, 
Charles Linford, W. Ordway and W. Blackman. Na- 
tive Japanese art is so different from what we are ac- 
customed to, that no doubt the work of the American 
“‘ barbarians’’ will be treated as great curiosities. 


* * 
* 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE ends its volume with a thor- 
oughly representative number. In the publisher's cir- 
cular it is gratifying to notice the protest against 
‘novelty and eccentricity’’ in wood engraving, although 
it can hardly be said that the magazine itself has been 
wholly free from that tendency. When the craze was 
at its height, I remarked that it would not be long be- 
fore the publishers who accepted the affectations then 
rampant would wonder how they could have encouraged 
such folly ; and the time now evidently is near at hand. 
““Harper’s’’ for November is rich with honest, straight- 
forward woodcuts, in the execution of which the pur- 
poses of the artist are nicely blended with the unconven- 
tional skill of the engraver. If these indicate the standard 
for the future, the magazine has advanced a very decid- 
ed step toward perfection in its wood engraving depart- 
ment. Kruell’s full-page portrait of Dean Stanley is 
very fine, although it must be remarked that the merg- 
ing of the outline of the body into the background of 
the picture gives the right shoulder an apparently ab- 
normal extension. The best cuts in the text, perhaps, 
are ‘* The Blind Old Boatman”’ and *‘ The Landlady’s 
Tea,’’ drawn by C. S. Reinhart, and engraved respec- 
tively by Mayer and Putnam; ‘‘The Halt at the 

Weathervane,’’’ drawn by Howard Pyle, and en- 
graved by Haynau and Putnam, and “* Miss Lois Sighed 
Deeply,’’ drawn by Reinhart and engraved by Smith- 
wick and French. 


+.s 
* 


THE Magazine of Art with the October number 
closes the volume. Haynes Williams, an English 
artist of note, is the subject of the initial article. Of 
the two woodcuts illustrating it, the smaller is a capital 
little engraving after the artist’s painting, ‘‘ The Step- 
mother”’ ; it is full of air and movement. The larger, 
which is the frontispiece of the number, is after the pic- 
ture, ‘‘ Ars Longa, Vita Brevis.’’ It shows an invalid 
painter unabje to proceed with the work on his easel, 
which he regards wistfully while his daughter at his 
feet gently disengages the palette and brushes from 
his grasp. His wife leans sadly on the back of his 
chair, with one hand placed lovingly on the sick man’s 
shoulder. The engraving is a little hard in execution, 
but the story of the picture is eloquently conveyed. 
There is a beautifully illustrated article on ‘‘ Nurem- 
berg,’’ but, strange to say, not only does it give no 
picture of Albert Diirer’s house, but no mention even 
of it. Charles Dempsey, in a very sensible paper on 
** Chippendale Furniture,'’ introducing many fresh de- 
signs, says: ‘* In appraising his merits it must always 
be remembered that Chippendale was pre-eminently a 
carver ; and as a carver producing work applied to 
objects of utility, he holds an unchallenged position. ’’ 


* * 
* 


THE illustrations accompanying an article on the artis- 
tic aspects of ** Barge Life,’’ show an interesting attempt 
of the English engravers to emulate the fanciful group- 
ing of pictures hitherto confined to French and Ameri- 
can publications, The practice at best is not to be 
commended, and The Magazine of Art has not improved 
on it. Surely the clipping a triangular chunk off the 
block, as on page 525, for no other purpose than to 
show the white paper, is an incomprehensible eccen- 
tricity. The full-page engraving of Ludwig Knaus’ 





admirable genre painting, *‘ The Wisdom of Solomon,”’ 
is very well done. As a good-natured satirist of the 
** Judengasse,’’ Knaus is unrivalled, and he has prob- 
ably never been better interpreted by the wood engraver 
than in this cut. The expressions of the faces of the 
old pawnbroker and of the quick-witted urchin who is 
listening to his sage advice are wonderfully life-like. 


o..* 
* 


AMERICANS cannot but be gratified at the favor with 
which some cf their magazines are received in Eng- 
land. The superiority of ‘‘ Scribner’s’’ and “ Har- 
per’s’’ over anything of the kind, not only in England 
but in Europe generally, must be conceded. The il- 
lustrations are especially admired. Folio publications, 
like The (London) Graphic and The Illustrated London 
News, each week give woodcuts unrivalled for artistic 
vigor in drawing and execution. But these are some- 
thing very different from the delicate engravings adorn- 
ing the dainty pages of the American magazines. 

.. * 

INDEED, there is nothing in European periodical lit- 
erature answering to these notable publications. A 
London publisher, last summer, assured me he knew 
of no house in England which could produce such fine 
printing as that of the cuts in THE ART AMATEUR and 
** Scribner’s’’ and ‘‘ Harper’s.’’ Printing on dry paper, 
necessary for such results, he said, was not understood. 
He asked me if I could explain how it is that we manage 
** cut work’’ so much better in the United States 
1 was puzzled at first how 


to do 
than it is done elsewhere. 
to answer, but after further conversation, in the course 
of which I gathered many points as to the routine of a 
London printing establishment, I think I solved the 
problem. It lies, probably, in the fact that in Europe 
there is none of the ‘‘entente cordiale’’ existing be- 
tween publisher, editor and printer on the one hand, 
and artist and engraver on the other hand, so common 
in the United States. The American publisher appre- 
ciates that the pictorial success of his magazine de- 
pends largely upon the sympathetic co-operation of his 
printer, and he treats him accordingly. The printer 
understands his responsibility, and enjoys the honor of 
contributing his share to the reputation of the publica- 
tion. The draughtsman and the engraver, too, in an 
American magazine of the first class, understand each 
other perfectly. The draughtsman, the engraver and 
the pressman are a// artists who work together with 
one aim, and the result of their combined efforts re- 
dounds to the reputation of each and all of them. 


* * 
* 


IN a London printing office, on the other hand, there 
is the same rigid class-distinction which obtains in 
every other walk of life in England. Under such con- 
ditions, co-operation of this kind is out of the question. 
The publisher holds himself superior to his editor ; the 
editor will not condescend to familiar intercourse with 
the printer, whom he, indeed, seldom if ever sees ; the 
artist has as little to say as possible to the engraver, 
and as to his condescending to hold counsel with the 
pressman as to the means of bringing out his work to 
the best advantage, such a thing was probably never 
heard of. We manage these things better in America. 


* * 
* 


WHY would it not be a good thing for some one to 
apply etching tu Christmas and New Year's cards? A 
clever little autographic work of such a character 
would have a genuine artistic value and might deserv- 
edly find a permanent place in a drawing-room album. 
Chromo cards have become so common that they are 
thrust upon the purchaser of the veriest trifle of dry 
goods or grocery. A good etching would doubtless be 
more expensive and would not find favor with the vul- 
gar, but it would be appreciated and preserved by a 
person of taste. Before me lies a charming little etch- 
ing which Mr. Watson, the art dealer, is using as a 
business card. It is certainly too good to put in the 
waste-basket. ‘‘ Verbum sap.”’ 

* * * 

‘‘THE Lost CHILD,”’ a large painting by Mr. J. G. 
Brown, never exhibited in this country, 1 believe, has 
been sent to London, where it is to be on private view 
at a picture dealer's this winter. It is a scene in the 
Central Park. A weeping child has lost her way, and 
is surrounded by a sympathizing crowd of boys, who by 
various suggestions are doing their best to help her. 
All are individualized as belonging to either the Ger- 
man, Irish, Irish-American, English, or Jewish types of 
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character, and there are no less than thirteen of them. 
The little girl is absolutely crying, the tears glistening 
unmistakably in the eye exposed to the spectator ; the 
other eye is covered by the hand in the regulation fash- 
ion of weeping childhood. I am told that Mr. Brown 
used to have this child in his studio, and by systematic 
treatment made a perfect little Niobe of her. But 
children are not necessarily unhappy because they cry, 
and if the lachrymal ducts of this little model had not 
been unduly strained, ‘* the lost child’’ would have been 
the loser of much precious candy. 
+ * 

THE Princess Beatrice, like her sister, the Princess 
Louise, has a taste for art. A “* birthday book’ by 
her, consisting of illustrations in water-colors repro- 
duced by chromo-lithography, designed to represent by 
their appropriate flowers the months of the year, is in 
the press, and will soon be ready. Through the cour- 
tesy of Messrs. Scribner & Welford, who have secured 
a fair share of the edition for the American market, I 
have seen some of the advance sheets, and from these 
it is evident that the Princess Beatrice’s album might be 
the gift-book of the season. The designs generally are 
excellent, and the color printing —which has been done 
in Leipzig—is of the very best. 

THE British public has already subscribed for nearly 
all the copies of the book which will remain in Eng- 
land. In this ‘‘ era of international good feeling,’’ the 
American people of course will be delighted te encour- 
ave this talented young lady, especially when they may 
feel sure that in doing so they will get their full money's 
worth. Without wishing to say a word to hurt the 
feelings of her Majesty or tend to interrupt the pleas- 
ant relations now existing between her empire and this 
republic, candor compels me to remark ‘‘ en passant’’ 
that the artistic efforts of the daughter are very much 
in advance of those of the august mother loyally pub- 
lished in The Magazine of Art some time last year. 


It will pay the New Yorker to study the singular 
effects of the electric light in Madison Square. Reflec- 
tions of the foliage of the trees fall on the ground in 
graded shadows with all the appearance of a sharply 
outlined Japanese drawing, and so strong is the light 
that it not only gives the shadow of a neighboring gas 
lamp, but gives even the shadow of the gas jet itself. 


AK % 


AT no time do I remember seeing so many spurious 
‘antiques’’ exposed for sale in New York as at pres- 
ent. 
dealers from whom they make important purchases. 


Buyers would do well to get guarantees from 


Reproductions of old furniture are daily being sold as 
originals, and in some cases, I am sorry to say, by deal- 
ers who ha’: the reputation of being honest men, 


* 


IT is getting common for proprietors of auction 
rooms to entrap the unwary by filling their windows 
with doubtful antiques and showy bric-a-brac, to make 
it appear that their business is that of dealers in art. 


IN the reconstruction of the Astor Library building a 
vestibule has been introduced on the ground floor. 
Here fifteen marble busts of illustrious ancients have 
been installed. They are apparently the coarse work of 
Some philanthropist attempted 
to do the library the service of stealing them. He 
carried away Demosthenes and sold him to a Broadway 
dealer in works of art; but the publicity given to the 
fact and the enforced return of the bust to its pedestal 
have apparently discouraged the philanthropist from 


Italian image makers. 


proceeding farther in the matter. 


rs 
* 


THAT distinguished archeological scholar Dr. Schlie- 
mann has lately presented his very valuable collection 
of Greek antiquities to the Berlin Museum. Being an , 
American, he was naturally asked why he had not 
given it to his own country. His reply was, I am toid, 
that he had been treated with very scant courtesy by 
the United States Government. He had asked to be 
appointed United States Consul at Athens without 
pay, and his application had been refused in a manner 
that had wounded his feelings too deeply to let him 
soon forget the slight. Mr. Evarts was then Secretary 
of State. MONTEZUMA. 
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PICTURES FROM AMERICAN ARTISTS 
WORKS BY BACON, PICKNELL, 
PEARCE, BLACKMAN, BRIDGMAN, AND 
BRADFORD'S ARCTIC AND YOSEMITE 





NTEREST in the great collection 
of paintings made by the Mechan- 
ics’ Association is unabated, and 
the rushing human tide that surges 
through the galleries has appar- 
ently not yet reached its flood. 
Two artists of Parisian experience 
affirm that this exhibition is quite 

equal in quality to the average Salon display, and when 
one remembers the tentative character of much of the 
Salon work, the statement is not incredible. The con- 
tingent of some fifty pictures from American artists in 
France, selected and sent by Bacon and Picknell, is a 
strong element in the exhibition, Bacon’s own large 
canvas, * The 
Burial at Sea,’’ is 
prominent among 
them. It is, no 
doubt, a fine work, 
but, for myself, the 
best that I can do 
is to grant it a 
shuddering and re- 
luctant approval. 
Why should an 
artist force upon 
me a subject which 
chills and saddens ? 
Even good paint- 
ing cannot make 
atonement for a 
dismal and repel- 
lent scene. What- 
ever pleasure I get 
from Mr. Bacon’s 
excellent technique 
is extinguished in 
the pain excited by 
his unlucky sub- 
ject. I know that 
people are some- 
times buried at sea. 
I may have read or 
heard that the dead 
body in such cases 
is wrapped in can- 
vas, lashed to a 
board, and pushed 
over the vessel's 
side, with such 
scant ceremony as 
life on the ocean 
allows. I can en- 
dure such a rela- 
tion of facts in a newspaper or poem, but by all man- 
kind’s sacred love of the beautiful, I beseech the painter 
not to perpetuate such scenes! If authority be need- 
ed to strengthen this plea it is furnished by such phil- 
osophical art critics as Lessing and Goethe. 

A very different picture is Picknell’s large landscape, 
“The Border of the Marsh.‘’ The Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts is the fortunate owner of this 
strong and splendid work. There is absolutely noth- 
ing in it that requires forgiveness or even indulgence. 
What most landscapists forget Mr. Picknell has _re- 
membered. For the completest communion with 
nature, we require that no human being shall cross 
our path. The artist has respected this condition in 
his picture. A solitary stork, pausing on the edge of 
the slow stream that feels its way through the swampy 
foreground, makes the loneliness more profound. 
Otherwise there is utter repose in the scene, not even 





COSTUME SKETCHES FROM 


‘women, and children, in exultant excitement over the 








a distant bird or officious butterfly. At the left centre 
is a thin clump of tall trees, one of the tallest draped in 
the clinging, dark-green moss of southern climates. 
A broken stump, tall and gaunt, shrouds its awkward- 
ness in the same rich garment. The sparse leafiness 
of the trees and the brown and purple hues of the sedge 
show the season to be late October. The sky is full of 
a strong and uniform white light, such as occurs where 
a bright sun moves behind thin clouds. There are no 
streaks and flashes such as our new-born impression- 
ist delights in, but an equable and steady brightness. 
The bank on which the trees grow has the honest solid- 
ity of earth, and the heavy grasses show the stubborn 
toughness of their kind. The picture is beautiful 
enough to lull one into a dream and stimulating enough 
to act as an intellectual tonic. The vigorous treat- 
ment of ground and trees recalls the healthy style of 
Constable. A few more artists of this independent 
method, and a few exhibitions of equally fine work, 
would go far to banish the splashy landscape style 
which is so eager to usurp the precious space of our 





galleries. Picknell sends one other picture, shown at 
the Salon last year; it is a Moorish interior, and is a 
fine rendering of the luxurious and inactive tempera- 
ment of its occupant. Physical comfort is the evident 
ideal of the reclining Moor. His face is not dull or 
severe, but shows an intellectual gleam of the order 
that spends itself in devising self-gratification. The 
fringed robe, red cap, green and white cushions, and 
the inevitable chibouque, are realistic enough ; while the 
panther skin spread upon the floor has a dangerous 
glare painted into the eye, which makes one step sud- 
denly back and question whether the invisible bound- 
ary between still life and life itself has not here been 
crossed. 

E. H. Blashfield’s ‘* Deliverance,’’ also fresh from the 
Paris Salon, hangs near Picknell’s ‘‘ Moor.’’ The diffi- 
culty of painting more than twenty figures of warriors, 


PATIENCE.’’ BY PILOTELL, 





approach of relieving forces to a besieged city has been 


very well met. It does not seem a scene of blood, 
although the battering-rams and smoke of fires from 
the enemy are close beneath the walls. The besieging 
army is no longer the chief solicitude of the anxious 
people. Their eyes see the distant dust-cloud that as- 
sures them their suspense is ended. All the hands 
and arms are stretching and gesturing in one direction. 
Only one withered dame kneels in grateful recognition 
of the gods. The wonder is that so complicated a 
subject could have been executed with so few faults, 
although, of course, in a severe composition like this, 
we look for good execution as a matter of course, and 
expect the artist to put his strength into the conception 
itself, to avoid contradictions, and to create a picture 
which shall satisfy philosophy as well as art. 

Frank M. Boggs’ *‘ Fishing Boat at Dieppe” is a 
huge, leaden-colored canvas. The sand, the houses, 
the plodding peasants, the sky, the boat itself (with its 
great mildewed sail which seems to have the opacity of 
birch bark), all are of the same sombre color. Even 
the the 
shore have barely 
escaped the inky 
baptism. The 
peasants are notice- 
ably true to life, 
and seem to be do- 


trees on 


ing more gossiping 
than unloading. 
Charles Sprague 
Pearce sends three 
pictures, not one of 
which will be likely 
to add to his repu- 
tation here, though 
they received hon- 


orable mention 
from the Salon 
judges. His *‘ De- 


capitation of John 
the Baptist’’ is un- 
and 
Why 
should so much fair 
talent good 
paint be wasted 
upon an unlovely 
subject? Grief 
may legitimately be 
painted. Its con- 
templation stirs 
sympathy. But I 
protest that death, 
murder, and penal 
execution are not 
true themes for the 
painter. Art should 
have no_ business 
with these things, 
only with their ef- 
fects upon others. A beautiful picture by Karl Hoff in 
the Royal Gallery at Berlin, illustrates what I mean. It 
is called ‘‘ Die Taufe des Nachgeborenen,’’ the chris- 
tening of a child born after its father’s death. All of 
the painful story which we care to know is told by the 
artist without the infliction of the most harrowing feat- 
ures. We can realize the father’s loss without seeing 
him upon his death-bed. Good art understands how to 
make a picture do duty in summoning up the past. 
Mr. Pearce’s ‘‘ Baptist’’ shows no sign of heroism. He 
kneels on the stone floor in most abject submission. 
The flight of steps is well painted, as well as the robe 
of the Roman soldier; but these are straws in the 
scale against the mistake of a false subject. His 
** Spinning Girl and Picardy Peasant,’’ show strange 
flesh-tints, unlikely to occur in any terrestrial climate. 

Walter Blackman also sends three pictures, ‘* The 
Pilot’s Lvok-out,’’ ‘‘ Peace of the Evening,’’ and 


satisfactory 
depressing. 


and 

















, 


** Lake Maggiore.’’ His color is fine, his subjects full 
of sentiment, and the recollection of his work stirs 
pleasant memories. The three scenes seem taken from 
one locality. The same blue lake and the same curved 
lines of wooden piles appear in each. The two men in 
the pilot-boat are eagerly alert, bending forward to get 
the last use of the lessening daylight. The fishing-net 
hanging over the side of the market boat lets us see 
the lake through its meshes in excellent perspective. 
F. D. Williams sends a landscape from the Salon of 
last year, ‘‘ Outskirts of Fontainebleau.’’ It leaves his 
previous landscapes far behind. The tiresome thatched 
cottage has been left 

out. The brown and 


‘ 


Salon, are ‘‘ Christ in the midst of the Doctors,’’ and 
‘* The Prodigal Son,’’ from the brushes of Frank Moss 
and Chas. E. Moss, respectively. It seems likely that 
these pictures could hardly have been painted for sale, 
In the ** Christ in the Temple,”’ 
No 


rational student of Palestinian history conceives the 


but rather as studies. 
the artist has struggled with a false conception. 


child Jesus as the spectral being that he is upon Mr. 
Moss's canvas. The work upon the figures of the 
Jewish doctors is creditable—much of it is excellent. 
The hard features, bald heads, sparse hair, powerful 


shoulders, and naked feet are well done. But the con- 








green valley with the 
josting crowd of 
sheep pleasant 
enough to repay a 
good deal of atten- 
tion. The dark-green 
forest little 
sketchy, but with the 
yellow birches in 
front and the lively 
pursuit of two belat- 


is 





Bm a 


ed sheep by a small 
shepherd's dog at 
the left, we are suffi- 
ciently occupied and 
interested. F. A. 
Bridgman’s new and 
beautiful 
‘* Bey of Constantine 
Receiving Guests 


interior, 


from Syria,’ gives a 
chance for difficult 
perspective which 
the artist has tri- 
umphantly used. 
The shadows of the 
pillars and the stately 
movement of these 














dignified Orientals 
along the polished 


floors are given with 
delightful ease and 
truth. 

Two companion 
pastorals have been 
sent from Ecouen, 
France, by Miss C. 
R. Murdoch, ** May 
in Oid Land,”’ 
and ‘* La Barriére.”’ 
In latter two 
children are leaning 
on a stile and looking 
over a low campag- 
na- like stretch of 
country. The 
pression of distance 
and dimness and 
sky and 
horizon is excellently 
conveyed. Flocks of 
sheep appear in both 
pictures — sheep of 
all sizes and ages— 
little lambs who still 
stand in staggering 
uncertainty upon un- 
tried feet, and dingy- 
looking ewes that lie 
apart from the rest in 
sleepy comfort. 
There is sufficient 
variety of expression and attitude to suggest the idea of 
animal individuality. The first impression of color is 
unfavorable from the paleness of the greens, but this 
impression disappears with study. Another Ecouen 
picture is *‘ September Morning at Maplehurst,’’ by 
Thos. Allen, Jr. The fields have a brownness which 
almost bespeaks sterility ; yet the Jersey cows in the 
foreground look radiantly comfortable. Animal char- 
acteristics are appropriately brought out. The cows 
are grouped in sleepy gregariousness, while two 
horses, independent and business-like, are browsing at 
a distance. 

Two very large pictures, both straight from the 


an 


the 


im- 


blending 
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ception is exaggerated. Their attitudes are too slage- 
like. They are too much astounded by the wisdom of 
the pale boy before them. It is a repetition of the 
common fault of young artists, actors, and authors— 
The * 
a picture of hopeless squalor and degradation that the se- 
quel of the fatted calf and the festival of return seems in- 
credible. One cannot believe that a being so utterly for- 
lorn as the wretch in this picture could by any possibility 
return to civilization. Many of the smaller pictures of 
the contingent from France materially aid in elevating 
the general character of the contribution. Such are 
Dolph’s ‘‘ Three Melodies,’’ three scrambling kittens 


exaggeration of effects. Prodigal Son”’ is such 
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with a very matronly cat; Mrs. St. John’s ** Sleeping 
and Waking King Charles’’ spaniels; Phebe D, 
Natt’s Head,”’ Otto Wolff's ‘* Little 
Minstrel.’’ 

Another exhibiticn is taking place this week at the 


** Moor’s and 


art gallery of Williams & Everett. We have here the 
satisfaction of studying an artist's power from a fuil 
representative collection. Twenty-two pictures from 
the brush of William Bradford give us a chance for a 
fair estimate of his artistic strength. Sore thirteen 
years ago he bought an English ship, the ‘* Panther,”’ 
and sailed to the Arctic Seas in search of material for 

pictures. Returning 
after a seven years’ 
he six 


Stay spent 


summers in the Yo- 


semite. The twenty- 


two pictures give a 
full record of his 
wanderings. rhe 


startling color of the 





Arctic scenery would 
call forth 
censure but 


artist's assurance of 


certain 
for the 


its truth. Five pic- 


tures are of glitter- 
/ ing icebergs under 
the midnight sun, 


The vivid rose-color 


and deep magenta, 


multiplied in quan- 
tity by the water re- 
the 


like 


flections, make 


pictures glow 


coal-fires. Five other 
Arctic scenes amaze 
us quite as much by 
their dazzling whites 
and intense blues,un- 


til we learn that the 





shadowed portions of 
icebergs are invari- 
ably deep blue under 
common daylight. 
Un- 
the 


steering 


‘*Entering the 


known’’ shows 
**Panther”’ 
into a pitchy black- 
of 


Water so mysterious- 


ness cloud and 
ly repellent that the 
great iceberg which 
she is leaving behind 
and 


looks friendly 


attractive by  con- 


trast. Another large 
painting shows the 
famous ** Resolute’’ 
of the Franklin 


lief Expedition nip- 


Re- 


ped fast in the ice 


with a haif dozen 
American whalers, 
The views of the 
coasts of Labrador 
and Greenland, the 
high shores tufted 
with reindeer moss 
and the tiny pink 


icebergs in the dis- 


tance, make agree- 
The 
Mr. 


quite 


able pictures. 


Yosemite of 
F, Bradford is 

another region from 
that of Bierstadt. One feels no inclination to dream 
in lookiag at these reproductions ; for reproductions 
they are in the fullest meaning of the word. Un- 
doubtedly the the 
artist saw it, and if he looked at it without the spec- 


tacles of imagination, or even without strong emotion, 


wonderful valley is painted as 


and simply busied himself with rendering actual rocks, 
trees, and sunsets, who shall say that he was unfaith- 
ful to his high vocation. ‘* Mount Hood"’ is a really 
strong and splendid landscape, although it has none of 
the mystery which modern taste looks for in such 
Mr. Bradford's reputation has been chiefly 
Queen Victoria, the Baroness Bur- 


work. 
made in England. 
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dett-Coutts, Earl Grosvenor, and others are owners of 
his Arctic paintings. He can therefore afford to miss 
the pleasure of winning a new American fame. 
Whether one likes his work or not depends upon what 
one demands in a picture. If an artist chooses to be 
the servant of science: as well as of art, he will at any 
rate be sure of support from those who want pictures 
for information as well as for inspiration, ALPHA. 





THE RECENT CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 





THE art exhibition at the recent Inter-State Indus- 
trial Exposition of Chicago was very creditable. The 
seven hundred numbers of the catalogue included many 
well-known paintings by European artists, lent for the 
occasion by the owners, and an excellent selection of 
casts of famous works of sculpture. The educational 
value of these latter is very yreat and the good sense 
of the managers of the exhibition in giving them the 
prominence they did speaks well for the future of sim- 
ilar enterprises in this country. In the handsome cat- 
alogue, illustrated with sketches of many of the Ameri- 
can pictures by the artists themselves, explanatory 
notes were given concerning the Elgin marbles and 
other famous antiques in the British Museum, the 
Louvre, and the other great collections of Europe. 
Comparisons of ancient and modern sculpture were 
made easy by the placing in juxtaposition casts of such 
works as the noble *‘ Diana Robing’’ in the Louvre, 
Canova’s plagiarism of the Venus de Medici, Gibson’s 
‘Tinted Venus,’ and Thorwaldsen’s ‘* Venus Victrix.”’ 

The exhibition of American paintings cannot be 


called even fairly representative, with the conspicuous- 


absence of names of such men as Bierstadt, Bridgman, 
Coleman, Knight, Humphrey Moore, Sargent, and 
Vedder. No pictures of particular importance were 
shown not previously seen in New York, although Mr. 
F. Hopkinson Smith sent on his nineteen Cuban 
sketches, made during his recent trip to the West Indies. 
Picknell’s ‘‘ Route de Concarneau,’’ and Boughton’s 
‘The Return of the Mayflower,’’ were lent by Mr. 
Fairman Rogers. The following artists were represent- 
ed by the pictures named : George Inness, *‘ An Old 
Roadway”’ ; Frank Waller, ‘‘ Temple of Kom Ombos,”’ 
and “‘ Interior Metropolitan Museum’’ ; George Fuller, 
‘* The Quadroon,’’ ‘‘ A Reminiscence of Sicily’ ; 
Eastman Johnson, ‘‘ The Funding Bill’’ ; Hovenden, 
‘** Faint Heart Never Won Fair Lady’’ ; Sartain, *‘ A 
Quiet Moment ”’ ; Chas. H. Miller, ‘‘ Sunset at East 
Hampton, L. I."’; W.T. Richards, ‘* The Cliffs of St. 
Levant’’ ; Bunce, ‘‘ Venetian Boats’’ ; Thomas Moran, 
‘* The Cliffs of Green River’’ ; Edward Moran, ‘‘ Home- 
ward Bound,’’ “* Toilers of the Fields’; Wm. Hart, 
*“ Twilight ’’ ; Thomas Moran, *‘ Three Mile Harbor,”’ 
‘Sunset, Long Island Couast’’; Louis C. Tiffany, ‘‘ View 
in Italy.’” Jervis McEntee sent *‘ Autumn Woods’’ ; 
R. W. Van Boskerck, ‘* An October Landscape’’ ; 
Leon Moran, ‘* The Salute’; Percy Moran, ‘* Day 
Dreams’’; Dielman, ‘‘ October’’; Jas. D. Smillie, 
‘“Evening Shadows’’; Arthur Parton, ‘‘ The Old 
Toll Gate’’; J. H. Beard, ‘‘ A Bird in the Hand,”’ 
**Can’t Fool Me’’; A. T. Bricher, ‘‘ Wreck at At- 
lantic City’’ ; A. H. Wyant, ‘* The Storm,”’ ‘‘ An Old 
Road in Moriah’; W. S. Macy, ‘‘ Winter Sunset’’; 
Arthur Quartley, ‘‘ Dartmouth Marshes,’’ ‘‘ A Calm 
Morning,’’ *‘ An April Day, New York,’’ and ‘‘ After 
the Rain’’; W. M. Chase, *‘ Portrait of a Lady”’ ; 
Shurtleff, ‘‘ Autumn Gold,’’ ‘‘ Blue Heron’’; J. G. 
Brown, “‘ Full Blown,’’ ‘* His Face was Furrowed ”’ ; 
M. F. H. de Haas, ‘‘ At Montauk Point ’* ; Samuel 
Colman, ‘* Sunset on the Pacific Coast.’’ The hang- 
ing committee have received less notice than is usually 
accorded to the official headsmen on such an occasion ; 
for the reason, perhaps, that the effort to give every 
one ‘‘ the best place’’ was more successful than ordi- 
narily. Van Boskerck and Verboeckhoven, Inness, 
and Diaz, Macy and Jacque hung side by side, cheek 
by jowl, in a manner that showed the committee’s un- 
bounded confidence in the ability of American art to 
hold its own under all circumstances. We do not 
know how this arrangement would have struck the 
eminent deceased, but it must, we suppose, have 
been highly gratifying to the living. 





THE Brush electric light has been introduced into 
the court of the South Kensington Museum containing 
Sir Frederick Leighton’s recently executed mural paint- 
ing, it being feared that the work might be injured by 


gas. 





AN ALLEGED MICHAEL ANGELO. 





THERE has been a prolonged discussion in London 
art circles lately as to the authorship of ‘‘ The En- 
tombment,’’ the famous unfinished picture in the 
National Gallery, generally held to be the work of 
Michael Angelo, but also attributed in previous con- 
troversies to Ghirlandajo, Mantegna, Pottajuolo, 
Verocchio, and others. Mr. J. C. Robinson, whose 
name is honorably associated with the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, boldly declares it to be by Baccio Bandi- 
nelli. Mr. Poynter, Director of the National Gallery, 
Mr. Burton, and a host of other experts, controvert the 
claim with what seem to be overpowering arguments, 
and leave little doubt that this masterpiece—all con- 
testants agree that it is such, whoever the artist may 
be—is an early production of Michael Angelo. The 
Athenzum is quite sure that Bandinelli did not paint 
the picture. ‘‘ We quite fail to see,” it says, ** that it 
exhibits any of the types which Baccio employed. That 
artist’s draughtsmanship is loose, not to say incorrect ; 
his modeling in deficient in fruits of searching studies ; 
his mode of composition has little or no compression ; 
his groups, like the parts of his single figures, need 
coherence and concentration of the attitudes, actions, 
and, above all, of the miotives they were designed to 
express. In short, Baccio’s technical and mental 
grasp of his materials shows neither the completeness 
nor the spontaneity which glorify the picture in ques- 
tion, which in all these respects is absolutely anti- 
thetical to his work, and shows such transcendentally 
grand expression, such dignity and pathos of air and 
movement, as no one before Mr. Robinson has ven- 
tured to attribute to him. If not to Michael 
Angelo, we do not hesitate to ascribe it (the painting 
in question) to Ghirlandajo, his teacher. It shows, we 
think, a compound of the powers of both painters such 
as could only be due to the youth of the former.”’ 


SOME CRUIKSHANK DRAWINGS. 





AN interesting collection of original sketches by 
George Cruikshank, nearly a hundred in number, has 
been acquired by Mr. J. W. Bouton. ‘They are in lead 
pencil, pen-and-ink, wash, and we noticed two or three 
—there may be more —in pure water color. All are 
framed. In some instances the original drawing and 
an impression of the engraving appear together. Some 
frontispiece designs for books long out of print are 
not the least valuable numbers in the collection. 
Among these is a pencil sketch, lightly washed with 
sepia, of ‘‘ Cakes and Ale,’’ by Douglas Jerrold, pub- 
lished by the extinct firm of How & Parsons, in Fleet 
Street, and a sketch in pen-and-ink for a frontispiece 
for ‘‘ The Enchanted Garden,’’ with the humorous con- 
ceit of a youth sliding down a raintow. The collection, 
we are informed, has only just been rescued from 
chancery, where it has long been tied up ; which proba- 
bly accounts for its being in the market, for the English 
devotees of Cruikshankiana rarely let a scrap from 
the later Hogarth escape them. With the exception 
of Mr. John B. Gough, the temperance lecturer, we 
know of no American who has what might be called 
an important collection of Cruikshank’s drawings. 
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CAUTIONS TO COLLECTORS. 








THE collector of prints may be first cautioned 
against indulging a desire to become possessed of all 
the works of any master. There are no masters 
whose works in the gross deserve notice. No man is 
equal to himself in all his compositions. We have 
known a collector of Rembrandt ready to give any 
price for a print or two, which he wanted to complete 
his collection ; though it had been to Rembrandt’s 
credit if those prints had been suppressed. There is 
no doubt that if one-third of the works of this master 
should be tried by the rules of just criticism, they would 
appear of little value. The great Prince Eugene, it is 
said, was a collector of this kind, and piqued himself 
upon having in his possession all the works of all the 
masters. His collection was bulky and cost eighty 
thousand pounds ; but when sifted, could not, in that 
day, be worth as many hundreds, 











The collector of prints may, secondiy, be cautioned 
against a superstitious veneration of names. A true 
judge leaves the master out of the question, and only 
examines the work. But with a little genius nothing 
sways like a great name. It carries a wonderful force ; 
covers glaring faults, and creates imaginary beauties. 
That species of criticism is certainly just which ex- 
amines the different manners of different masters, with 
a view to discover in how many ways a good effect may 
be produced, and which produces the best. But to be 
curious in finding out a master, in order ¢here to rest 
the judgment, is a kind of criticism very paltry and 
illiberal. It is judging of the work by the master, in- 
stead of the master by the work. Hence it is that such 
vile prints as the ‘‘ Woman in the Cauldron,’’ and 
‘* Mount Parnassus,’’ obtain credit among connois- 
seurs. If you ask wherein the beauty consists ? you are 
informed, they are engraved by Marc Antonio ; and if 
that does not satisfy you, you are further assured they 
are after Raphael. This absurd taste raised an hon- 
est indignation in that ingenious artist Picart ; who 
having shown the world, by his excellent imitations, 
how ridiculous it is to pay a blind veneration to names, 
tells us that he had compared some of the engravings 
of the ancient masters with the original pictures, and 
found them very bad copies. He speaks of the stiff- 
ness, which in general runs through them, of the hair 
of children which resembles pot-hooks--and of the 
ignorance of those engravers of anatomy, drawing, 
and the distribution of light. 

A third caution, which may be of use in collecting 
prints is, not to rate their value by their scarceness. 
Scarceness will make a valuable print more valuable ; 
but to make scarceness the standard of a print’s value, 
is to mistake an accident for a merit. This folly is 
founded on vanity; and arises from a desire of pos- 
sessing what nobody else can possess. The want of 
real merit is made up by imaginary ; and the object is 
intended to be kept, not looked at. Yet, absurd as this 
false taste is, nothing is more common ; and a trifling 
genius may be found who will give fifty dollars for 
Holiar’s shells, which, valued according to their real 
merit, the scarcity of them being added to the account, 
are not worth more than as many dimes. Instances in 
abundance might be collected of the prevalence of this 
folly. Le Clerc, in his print of ‘* Alexander’s Tri- 
umph,”’ had given a profile of that prince. The print 
was shown to the Duke of Orleans, who was pleased 
with it on the whole, but justly enough objected to the 
side face. The obsequious artist erased it, and en. 
graved a full one. A few impressions had been taken 
from the plate in its first state, which fell among the 
curious for ten times the price of the impressions taken 
after the face was altered. Callot, once, pleased with a 
little plate of his own etching, made a hole in it, 
through which he drew a ribbon, and wore it at his 
button. The impressions after the hole was made, are 
very scarce and amazingly valuable! Vandyke etched 
a print of the Holy Family, in which St. John was re- 
presented laying his hand upon the Virgin's shoulder. 
The print, before it was published, was shown among 
his critical friends, some of whom thought the action 
of St. John too familiar. The painter was convinced, 
and removed the hand. But he was mistaken when he 
thought he added value to his print by the alteration. 
The impressions which got abroad with the hand upon 
the shoulder would buy up all the rest, three times over, 
in any auction in London or Paris. 

Many of Rembrandt's prints receive infinite value 
from little accidental alterations of this kind. A few 
impressions were taken from one plate, before a dog 
was introduced ; from another, before a white horsetail 
was turned into a black one; from a third; before a 
sign-post was inserted at an ale house door, and all the 
scarce prints from these plates, though altered for the 
better, are the prints of value! The rest are common 
and cheap! We shall conclude these instances with a 
story of a late celebrated collector of pictures. He was 
showing his collection with great satisfaction ; and 
after expatiating upon many noble works by Guido, 
Marratti, and other masters, he turned suddenly to 
the gentleman whom he attended, and, ‘‘ Now, sir,’’ 
said he, *‘ I'll show you a real curiosity ; there is a 
Woverman without a horse in it.’’ The circum- 
stance, it is true, was uncommon ; but it was unluckily 
the very circumstance which made the picture of little 
real value. 

Let the collector of prints be cautioned, fourthly, to 
beware of buying copies for originals. Most of the 
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works of capital masters have been copied ; and many 
of them so well, that if a person be not versed in 
prints, he may easily be deceived. Were the copies 
really as good as the originals the name would signify 
nothing, but, like translations, they necessarily fall short 
of the spirit of the original, and contract a stiffness from 
the fear of erring. When seen apart, they look well, 
but when compared with the originals, the difference 
easily appears. Thus Callot’s ‘* beggars’’ have been 
so well copied that the difference between the originals 
and the copies would not immediately strike you ; but 
when you compare them it is obvious. There is a 
plain want of freedom ; the characters are less strongly 
marked; and the extremities are less accurately 
touched. It is a difficult matter to give rules to assist 
in distinguishing the copy from the original. In most 
cases the engraver’s name or his mark (which should 
be well known) will be a sufficient direction. These 
the copyist is seldom hardy enough to forge. But in 
anonymous prints it is a matter of more difficulty. All 
that can be done is to attend carefully to the freedom 
of manner, in the extremities especially, in which the 
copyist is more liable to fail, When you are pretty 
well acquainted with the manner of a master you can- 
not well be deceived. When you are not, your best 
way is to be directed by those who are. 

The last caution we shall give to the collector of 
prints is, to take care not to purchase bad impres- 
sions. There are three things which make an impres- 
sion bad. The first is, its being 2/7 taken off. Some 
prints seem to have received the force of the roller at 
intervals. The impression is double, and gives that 
glimmering appearance which puzzles the eye. A 
second thing which makes an impression bad is a 
worn plate. There is as much difference between the 
first and the last impression of the same plate, as be- 
tween two different prints. The effect is wholly lost in 
a faint impression, and you have nothing left but a 
vapid design without spirit and without force. In 
mezzotint especially a strong impression is desirable. 
For the spirit of a mezzotint quickly evaporates, with- 
out which it is the most insipid of all prints. In en- 
graving and etching there will be always here and there 
a dark touch, which long preserves an appearance of 
spirit ; but mezzotint is a flat surface, and when it be- 
gins to wear it wears a// over. Too many of the works 
of the great masters which are commonly hawked 
about at auctions or sold in shops, are in this wretched 
state. It is difficult to meet with a good impression. 
The Salvators and Rembrandts which we meet with 
now, except here and there, in some choice collection, 
are seldom better than mere reverses. You see the 
form of the print, but the elegant and masterly touches 
are gone ; backgrounds and foregrounds are jumbled 
together by the confusion of all distance, and you have 
rather the shadow of a print left than the print itself. 
The last thing which makes a bad impression is re- 
touching a worn plate. Sometimes this is performed 
by the master himself, and then the spirit of the im- 
pression may be still preserved. But most commonly 
the retouching part is done by some bungler, into 
whose hands the plate has fallen ; and then it is most 
execrable. In a worn plate, at least what you have is 
good ; you have the remains of something excellent ; 
and if you are versed in the works of the master your 
imagination may be agreeably exercised in making out 
what is lost. But when the plate has gone through the 
hands of a bungler, who has worked it over with his 
infamous scratches, the idea of the master is lost ; and 
you have nothing left but strong, harsh, and unmeaning 
lines upon a faint ground ; which is the most disagree- 
able compound with which the eye can be presented 
Such prints, and many such are offered us, are of little 
value. Real masters would not have owned such 
works. Yet as we are often obliged to take up with 
such impressions as we can get, let us rather choose 
the faint impressions than the retouched ones. 





BARTOLOZZI AND HIS WORKS. 


DURING a visit to London this summer the writer 
one day revisited the old book and print shops that 
abound in the Covent Garden region, and idled away 
an hour or so in turning over the contents of the port- 
folios lying on the counters outside. Many a rare old 
engraving used to be picked up in this way for a few 
pence. It was our special delight once to collect the 
pretty soft-toned prints of Bartolozzi, and on this day 





we were rewarded after rummaging through a pile of 
rubbish by finding a dozen or more choice little exam- 


ples of that favorite engraver. ‘‘ How much?'’ we 
asked in the old careless way, throwing upon the 
counter the prints selected. Instead of replying ‘* two 


shillings’’ or ‘‘ three shillings’’ as the case might be, 
the old woman in charge deliberately turned over each 
print in the lot, on which we now noticed for the first 
time the price was marked in pencil. After a little 
mental calculation she said, ‘* Four pound ten and six, 
‘Good gracious !’’ we exclaimed, ** your prices 


sir. 

are much higher than they used to be.”’ 
they are for Bartolozzis. There is a great demand for 
them,”’ We were soon satisfied that this was 
true. Everywhere in London the prints are held at 
high prices. Messrs. Scribner & Welford have taken 
advantage of the revived popularity of Bartolozzi, and in 
a few weeks will bring out two sumptuous volumes by 
Mr. Andrew W. Tuer devoted to him and his works. 
Mr. Tuer has succeeded in cataloguing upward of 2000 
examples of these fashionable prints ; the largest list 
hitherto compiled—Le Blanck’s—contained only 700. 
Among the illustrations will be a pair of beautiful and 
exquisitely finished fancy subjects in stipple from copper 
plates engraved by Bartolozzi in 1783, in brilliant condi- 
tion, entitled ‘* A St. James's Beauty,’’ and ‘‘ A St. 
Giles’s Beauty,”’ printed in red on old paper; and a 
pair of highly finished portraits, from the original cop- 
per plates, of ‘‘ Sarah, Countess of Kinnoull,’’ and 
‘** Robert Auriol, Earl of Kinnoull,’’ engraved by Caro- 
line Watson in 1799, also in brilliant condition, printed 
on old paper in brown ink ; a charming vignette of Cu- 
pid, printed in red ; and a ticket for the Mansion House 
ball, 1773, all printed direct from the plates. 
printing from the original copper plate naturally leads 
to the conclusion that they have been “‘ steeled.’’ 
this process, which of course was unknown in Barto- 
lozzi’s time, there is no reason why, if they were found 
in good condition, they should not now afford excellent 
impressions. There are to be two editions—one of 
twenty-five numbered copies on extra Jarge paper, with 
impressions of the illustrations prior to the margins of 
the copper-plates being cut down for the other edition, 
of which the issue will also be limited. Both will 
technically be large quarto, and bound in vellum. 
Already, we are informed, almost all the copies of both 


** Yes, sir, 


she said. 


’ 


This re- 


By 


editions have been ordered, so that the work is likely 
to be out of print as soon as published. 


Art Publications. 


A MILLET ALBUM. 





BEFORE us is the dainty quarto volume, lately issued 
by Messrs. Scribner & Welford,* containing facsimile 
reproductions of twenty etchings and woodcuts illus- 
trating the works of Jean Francois Millet, with an excel- 
lent biographical notice of the peasant painter. 

In turning over the pages of this book one ceases to 
marvel at the high estimation in which this great man’s 
works are now held. When the mere black-and-white 
sketches of his pictures so easily move us by their sim- 
ple pathos and compel our admiration by their master- 
ly drawing, one ceases to wonder that the originals, 
into the texture of which is welded the very soul of 
the poet—if ever artist merited that name, it was this 
‘‘Michael Angelo of the glebe,’’ as Mr. Henley well 
calls him—should command the admiration of the 
world of art. But how is one to account for the apathy 
of his countrymen—almost a nation of artists, one might 
say—who allowed him to starve so long that when their 
recognition of his genius came at last, he had not the 
strength to live to enjoy its fruits? He would gladly 
have sold a proof of his noble etching of ‘* The Glean- 
ers’’ for the price of a loaf of bread ; but a hundred 
dollars would not buy one now. The market price of 
‘* The Grafter,’’ which he gladly sold for 1000 francs, 
has risen to $30,000 ; ‘‘ The Angelus”’ from 2000 francs 
to $40,000. No canvas, however small, bearing his 
name, can now be bouyht for less than three or four 
thousand dollars. Yet while painting these master- 
pieces, Millet was sometimes without the necessaries 
of life. Why, one wonders, have Frenchmen so often 
in this enlightened nineteenth century ignored genius ? 





* Only five hundred copies of this India proof edition are printed, 
and of these only a hundred and fifty are sent to America, 





Delacroix was an olfl man, full of trouble, before his 
talents were recognized. Rousseau, the great landscape 
painter, tried in vain for ten or twelve years in succes- 
sion to get his pictures admitted to the Salon. Corot’s 
sweet sylvan poems were only bought by the dealers 
Poor 


when his powers began to wane. 


whose etchings now are held in the highest esteem, 


Méryon, 


could not get a france apiece for proofs of his best 
And 


The genius of neither 


plates, and, driven to despair, died a madman. 


literature and music. 


salzac nor Dumas was recognized for many years, and 


so in 


Berlioz, said to be the most able and original master 
since Beethoven, was wholly unappreciated in his life- 
time and scantily subsisted on what he earned for writ- 
ing musical criticisms for the periodical press. 


‘THE WILD GARDEN, or our Groves and Gardens 
made Beautiful by the Naturalization of Hardy Exotic Plants,” 
is the title of a delightful volume by Mr. W. Robinson, charm- 
ingly illustrated with woodcuts from drawings by Mr. Alfred 
The term ‘‘ Wild Garden"’ is applied by the author 
‘to the placing of perfectly hardy exotic plants in places and 
under conditions were they will become established and take 
care of themselves."’ He has no idea of allowing a garden to 
run wild, or sowing annuals promiscuously. 


Parsons. 


Indeed he studi- 
ously avoids meddling with the garden proper at all. Although 
written for England, many of the suggestions of the book are 
peculiarly applicable to this country, which will be readily under- 
stood when it is seen that a large proportion of the “ exotics" 
which Mr. Robinson would bring together are our own native 
wild flowers, which we ourselves know and prize too little. The 
idea of the wild garden, the author tells us, was suggested to 
his mind as a home for a numerous class of coarse growing 
plants, to which people begrudge room in their garden borders, 
compass plants 
and a host of others, which are beautiful for a season only, or 


such as the golden rods, michaelmas daisies, 


perhaps too rampant for what are called choice borders and beds. 
A tall harebell, for example, stiffly tied up in a garden border, 
as has been the fashion where plants of this kind have been 
grown at all, is at best times unsightly; but growing among 
the long grass in a thin wood it is lovely. The golden-rods and 
michaelmas daisies used to overrun the old mixed border, and 
were with it But even the poorest of these seen to- 
gether in a New England wood in autumn form a picture. So 
numerous exotic plants of which the individual 


abolished. 


also there are 
flowers may not be so striking, but which, grown in groups and 
colonies, and seen at some distance off, afford beautiful aspects 
of vegetation, and quite new so far as gardens are concerned. 
Mr. Robinson's volume is so fragrant of the woods and brook- 
side that one can hardly peruse its graceful pages without long- 
for ‘‘a lodge in some vast wilderness,"’ with the addition of a few 
acres of wild land where he might carry out some of the author's 


delightful suggestions. (Scribner & Welford, publishers.) 


Mr. ‘TOWNSEND MACCOowN, a Chicago publisher, 
sends us a publication by Mr. Charles S. Farrer, A. M., presi- 
dent of Milwaukee College, with the following misleading title 
‘History of Sculpture, Painting, and Architecture. Topical 
Lessons, with Specific References to Valuable Books."" This 
thin little volume does not contain a single line of descriptive 
matter. It is nothing but a syllabus such as lecturers at schools 
prepare for their pupils, and to advertise it by this pretentious title 
is such a palpable deception that we are surprised that the presi- 
dent of any college should sanction it. 


‘*THE AMERICAN ACTOR SERIES'’ of books re- 
lating to the most prominent actors (for the most part deceased) has 
been begun by Messrs, James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, with 
an excellent biography of Edwin Forrest, by Mr. Lawrence Bar- 
rett. The 
illustrations of the volume include three portraits, showing 
Forrest at the ages of twenty-one, forty-five, and sixty-five. Print 
collectors and bibliophiles will appreciate the foresight of the 
publishers in issuing an edition on large paper for extending 
and extra illustrating. 


The work has been done with discretion and ability. 


ART workers will find in ‘‘ Les Arts du Métal’’ a 
superb folio, especially suited to their wants. It is edited by 
Mr. J. B, Girard, and has for its principal illustrations various 
objects shown at last year’s exhibition of the Union Central des 
Beaux Arts. Independent of a great many illustrations in the 
text, comprising almost every branch of manufacture into which 
the use of metal enters, the portfolio contains fifty full-page 
plates of heliogravures, representing objects of high artistic merit. 
Quantin is the publisher, and J. W. Bouton the American agent. 


AMONG the valuable art works Mr. Bouton bought 
during his summer visit to Europe, we notice a complete set of 
that noble folio, ‘‘ The Antiquities of Rome,"’ by Ravennate, 
artist and etcher; and a fine copy, in full vellum, of Canini’s 
‘‘ Edifices of Rome, and Monuments of Ancient and Modern 


Rome.” He has also a beautifully bound copy of Sir Horace 


Walpole's ‘‘ Anecdotes of Painting in England,” issued from 
the author's private printing-press at Strawberry Hill. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’ own copy, and shows numerous pen-and- 
ink notes on the wide margins of the book made by the great 
artist. 


It was 











CHURCH EMBROIDERY. 


s+URING the Middle Ages, 
while monks were enriching 
missals, nuns were painting 
with needles and silks, and 
medizval embroideries are 
now among the treasures of 
museums and the prizes of 
collectors. The rules for 
church needlework in those 
days comprehended not only 
the technical employment of 
the the 
symbolism of ornament and 
the use of color, but also 
what might be called the 
moral quality of embroidery. Much of this latter 
element can be traced back to the early Jewish prac- 
tices enjoined in the Old Testament, the reasons for 
which lay in the necessity of purity and perfection in 
everything offered to the Lord or devoted to his wor- 
ship. It was not permitted, for instance, to mix siik 
and wool, wool and cotton, or to mingle paint with 
embroidery, while the gold must be pure gold and the 
gems real. Appliqué, in our modern sense of the 
term, was forbidden, as it violated this moral obligation 
of perfection. A natura! result of this 
sincerity is seen in the artistic character 
of all medizwval work, which, notwith- 
standing the bad figure drawing, still 
furnishes models of excellence for a great 
deal of modern work. 

Until within a few years church em- 
broidery suffered the same decline that 
so long oppressed other branches of dec- 
orative art. The convents preserved 
the technical skill of the embroiderer, but 
and 


various stitches, 








its expression was cummonplace 
even theatrical. The old canons had 
been abandoned. The greatest latitude 
was allowed in securing striking effects, 
while the symbolism which gave poetical 
as well as religious significance to ecclesi- 
astical vestments, was largely neglected. 
Beyond the recuirements of the church 
in respect to color, individual feeling had 
its way, and was naturally influenced by 
incorrect views with regard to art and 
not elevated by the religious sentiment 
which penetrated mediewval work. The 
making of church vestments became a 
matter of commerce and fell to workers 
whose skill of hand was the highest 
quality demanded of them. For many 
years Lyons has been the great centre of 
gold embroidery, and jn Belgium to-day 
are some of the largest fabriques which supply the 
ecclesiastical world. A specimen of Belgian work was 
exhibited last spring by Miss Faitoute of this city, in 
the Loan Exhibition of the New York Society of Dec- 
orative Art. This was a figure for a banner, painted, 
and with the shadows and lights strengthened by em- 
broidery. A great part of this Belgian work is done in 
brocade, touched up with embroidery, and much of it 
is very effective. Father Ducey, of St. Leo’s Church 
in this city, has a henediction cope of gold-colored 
brocade, in which the figures of Jesus and Mary sur- 
rounded by angels, and of the angels on the front, are 
of woven silk, giving the modelling of the faces and 
the richness of form and color in the draperies. The 
effect from a distance is very fine, but it strikingly 
illustrates the wide difference between the methods of 
commerce and the painstaking service of the needle. 
England produced at one period some of the most 
celebrated embroideries, and the opus Anglicanum was 
introduced into the most famous needlework of the con- 
inent ; nevertheless, church embroidery in that coun- 
try in modern times fell into the greatest neglect. Of 
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late years, however, the growth of ritualism and the 
renewed vigor of the Roman Catholic Church have 
given a wonderful impetus in England to embroidery 
as an art. The two most famous schools of church em- 
broidery are now in that country, and both of these 
are based on a return to medizval embroideries for 
their motives, modified by modern color schemes. A 
magnificent example of the work of one of these 
schools is seen in the chasuble of the Rev. Thos. 
McK. Brown of the church of St. Mary the Virgin in 
this city, worked by the Sisters of St. Margaret, Lon- 
don, at what is known as the East Grinstead School. 
This vestment is of white brocaded silk, with a cross 
on the back whose central ornament is the Virgin and 
Child, copied from the *‘ Sistine Madonna.’’ The 
figures are executed with great softness of outline and 
delicacy of coloring, reproducing excellently the effects 
of the brush. The arms and body of the cross as well 
as the front of the chasuble, are enriched with copies 
of Fra Angelico’s angels in embroidery, separated 
by the Gothic rose in blues and olives. These are on 
gold cloth, and this mass of gold and color is applied 
on the silk with a couching of blue, which frames the 
cross upon the white vestment and completes one of 
the finest specimens of embroidery in this country. 
The second school is that of the Sisters of St. John 
Baptist of Clewers, and both of them are represented 





DESIGN FROM AN ALTAR FRONT. 


by branch houses in this country ; that of East Grin- 
stead being in Boston, and that of Clewers in East 
Seventeenth Street, New York. 

Ecclesiastical embroidery in this country has, until 
recently, rarely taken a more lofty flight than present- 
ing young clergymen with slippers. But the impetus 
received from England has, within the past few years, 
produced very noteworthy results. Asin England, this 
interest in church embroidery is as much the result of 
increased feeling in regard to the prosperity of the 
church in one form or another, as of interest in deco- 
rative art. In distinct circles there is much of the 
same feeling which inspired a great deal of medizval 
art. Connected with the Convent of the Sacred Heart 
near this city is the Order of the Children of Mary, an 
association of wealthy ladies who meet once a week 
for the purpose of making vestments for poor churches. ° 
Many of these ladies have studied embroidery in the 
convents and individually have accomplished much 
beautiful work.. Classes are also now organized at the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart and elsewhere, for teach- 
ing ecclesiastical embroidery. The Visitation nuns in 


Europe are among the chief producers of church em- 
broideries, and they havea branch house in the District 
of Columbia which is now doing much artistic work. 

The spirit of devotion to special churches has been 
the means of producing here, or causing to be brought 
here, some superb examples of embroidery ; and such 
examples have again been an education in other direc- 
tions and caused more chaste and artistic embroideries 
to take the place of the showier and more common- 
place vestments which had before been perfectly satis- 
factory. Probably the finest example of gold em- 
broidery in New York, is the Whitsuntide cope of 
Father Ducey, whose benediction cope is mentioned 
above. This is of crimson satin with a cape and bor- 
dered front of gold brocade. On the cape is embroid- 
ered the white pelican in her nest, the emblem of re- 
demption. This is surrounded with long gold rays, 
and on the outer edge is a vine with roses in heavy 
raised gold embroidery. Down the front this vine 
takes the form of floriated scrolls, designed with much 
elegance and exquisitely wrought. The petals of the 
roses lie fold on fold, with hearts of gold spangles 
making a most effective relief for the duller hues of the 
gold thread. This work came from abroad. 

The embroidery produced by the American branches 
of the English schools is quite equal to that which 
comes from England, and there is more freedom in its 
methods. In their devotion to the me- 
dizval the English schools reproduce 
even the bad drawing of any bit which 
serves asamodel. In America the draw- 
ing is corrected while preserving the 
spirit. This statement refers specially to 
the miniatures which only the English 
schools abroad and the branches here in 
America attempt to reproduce. 
The American Sisters of St. John Baptist 
assist largely in the support of their 
house by the execution of orders for 
church embroidery. As much of this is 
for churches that must keep within cer- 
tain limits of expense, the character of 
their work is necessariiy restricted. For 
this reason they are obliged to make use 
of appliqué, with which, however, they 
produce some very effective results. A 
piece which they are now at work on has 
the figure of Christ, painted on silk and 
in parts ingeniously treated with em- 
broidery, which is to be applied for an 
altar frontal. In one sense nearly all 
ecclesiastical embroidery is applied. The 
finest work is done in frames on linen 
and afterward mounted on silk. This is 
really a necessity, as the siik would 
scarcely bear the stitches. Among the 
pieces of the Sisters of St. John Baptist 
are a set of emblems superbly done and ready to be 
mounted. Two of these are the lamb bearing a ban- 
ner, and the pelican with its young, done in French 
knot stitch. The four gospels are represented partly 
in silk appligué and partly in embroidery. The altar 
cloths of the St. John Baptist chapel, executed by the 
London sisterhood, were among the handsome pieces 
exhibited at the Loan Exhibition last spring. 

Probably the most artistic work done to any extent 
in this country is by the Sisters of St. Mary in this 
city. The work itself consists only in the fitting up of 
their chapel, and with them they have associated a 
class of ladies of leisure to whom they have taught the 
art. With no pressing necessity, the result of com- 
missions to fill, or financial burdens, they are able to 
take time fur the production of the best class of work. 
In this they have been greatly aided by the Rev. Henry 
Derby, who is not only a student of the literature of 
sacred art but is an accomplished artist himself.. That 
which distinguishes this work is not more its perfect 
execution than the beauty and delicacy of its coloring. 
There is, for example, a stole of red brocade, orna- 
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mented with pomegranates and golden bells. The de- 
sign is exceedingly good. The pomegranates form a 
crown-like design on top, while below the foliage min- 
gies into an ornament with the bell forms. In the fruit 
the deepest tones are found in an orange-red, but this 
loses its undue strength in pale, creamy pinks, as subtly 
blended as if with a brush, and the color becomes more 
delicate in the faint pinks and greens of the foliage, with 
here and there slender lines of gold, until it can only be 
compared with the inner tinting of a shell in its chang- 
ing beauty. Such work is made from color studies and 
is thoroughly in harmony with modern ideas of color. 
With the same piece are a burse and a chalice veil. On 
the burse is a large pomegranate in raised work, repeat- 
ing the coloring on the stole with greater strength. 
The veil has in the middle a conventional flower with a 
centre of sun-rays surrounding pearls, while here and 
there are crowns and palms strewing the veil, and 
flame-like decorations making the border. Another 
beautiful piece of color is a cross made of lilies in pale 
blues, through which passes a faint pink blush. 

Among work of even more importance undertaken 
by the class, is an altar cloth five feet long, designed by 
the Rev. Henry Derby. This is divided into arched 
panels. Adam and Eve, with Uriel, Gabriel and the 
Virgin, are the figures represented. The panels are 
separated by a lily-tree, the flowers filling the orna- 
mental arch of the top. The ornaments of the central 
arch are roses, marigolds and other flowers conven- 
tionalized, and the decoration of one column is fern 
leaves makiny a sort of spiral. Above is a procession 
of angels, two and two, and hkelow is a series of slips 
in blocks, each to be embroidered in shell-like tints 
and outlined in gold. The entire cloth is to be of em- 
broidery ; the figures, the architecture, and the land- 
scape seen through the arches, will be executed on 
linen and afterward transferred. When finished it will 
be probably unequalled by anything of the kind in this 
country. A set of hangings, also under way, is less 
elaborate but will be a very striking work. These are 
to illustrate the different orders of angels and are em- 
broidered in darned work on linen damask, which is to 
be treated with gold thread. The hangings each con- 
sist of three of these cartoons, separated by bands 
fich with color, and, framing the altar on each side, 
are orphreys on crimson silk bordered with roses and 
lilies. It can be easily seen that such work involves, 
aside from the execution, an immense amount of labor 
and study both in form and color. 

There is also some important church work done here 
by individuals. The Rev. Thos. McK. 
Brown has a chasuble of which the 
cross, the work of an elderly Jady, is 
blue satin embroidered with wild roses 
with their foliage. It shows great 
skill in color and is beautifully execut- 
ed. The work of Miss Faitoute is 
well known. The violet stole done by 
her, belonging to the Church of the 
Advent, Boston, has in color the 
merit of a painting, and in execution 
it equals anything which has yet been 
attempted in embroidery in this coun- 
try. While Miss Faitoute’s work is 
of the same order as that of the East 
Grinstead School it is done with much 
more freedom. She uses the short 
and long stitch, which seems to be the 
primitive stitch, as it appears in em- 
broidery no matter of what age, or 
from what part of the world it comes, 
but she uses it as she would a brush. 
The modelling of the nude figure in 
the ‘‘ Good Samaritan,’’ which is one 
of the subjects of the stole mentioned, 
shows the curves of the stitches as it 
might have done brush marks, and 
although the figure is small, its execu- 
tion has that breadth which it is diffi- 
cult to associate with the needle, 
whose use is necessarily labored and 
mosaic-like in character. But, work- 
ing simply from an engraving set up 
before her, Miss Faitoute follows more naturally the 
methods of a painter, in which her artistic feeling 
safely guides her. 

A noticeable feature of Miss Faitoute’s work is her 
use of symbolism, the principles of which underlie all 
her embroidery. In this same piece, the ‘* Good 


Samaritan,’’ every form and every color enforces the 
moral. In the distance is Jerusalem, the city of peace. 
The steps leading downward are toward Jericho, the 
city of sin. The wall is broken down and the weeds 


creep through to show that the man sinned after bap- 





SIXTEENTH CENTURY CHASUBLE. 


Where the fallen man lies the foliage is brown 
But the olive tree is 


tism. 
and the thorns have sprung up. 
over him to denote that he is still under God's love, 
although its luxuriance is toward Jerusalem. The man 
is naked because he has no merit in himself. The 
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FIFTEENTH CENTURY DALMATIC, 


Samaritan’s mantle is red, as a symbol of Christ’s love, 
while the robe is blue to denote that heaven is not yet 
lost. In this way Miss Faitoute weaves into all her 
work a religious significance, and illustrates in its high- 
est sense the value and possibilities of church embroid- 
ery. MARY GAY HUMPHREYS, 





The illustrations of church embroidery given here- 
with will be fcund of especial interest. The altar-front 
design is taken from a wonderfully elaborate and highly 
finished picture, attributed to Van Eyk, but more 
probably the work of his pupil, Hugues Vander Goes. 
The painting represents the elevation of the host, and 
the pattern here given is diapered in gold on a crimson 
ground. The sixteenth century chasuble shows an he- 
raldic design, and is covered with arabesques in bright 
colors on a ground of white velvet. The deacon’s dal- 
matic has a double band, embroidered in silk and gold, 
and applied upon one of those rich rough cloths of gold 
made at Florence in the fifteenth century. 

The three designs, side by side on page 120, represent 
the ends of a stole and two maniples, taken from sculp- 
tured figures under the south porch of the cathedral at 
Chartres. The stole in ancient times was made of 
sufficient length to reach almost to the feet, and to show 
both its ends below the chasuble of the priest, and the 
still lower dalmatic of the bishop. It might often be 
said to be of pure gold ; for that precious metal, in- 
stead of being wrought into what is now called gold 
thread, was drawn out into very thin wire, and in this 
light but solid form was woven, with the help of a 
very little silk, into a kind of metallic web, having at 
proper intervals bare spaces for the working of the 
figures of saints by the needle, or the fastening on of 
the jewels with which it was sometimes studded. The 
remaining illustration represents the embroidery round 
the lower part of an alb on the effigy of a priest, under 
the south porch of the cathedral at Chartres. An alb 
is a vestment worn by the priest at the eucharistic sac- 
rifice, and from the earliest times it had nearly the same 
form as those in use at present. It was generally of 
fine white linen, though sometimes of rich silk, and 
ornamented with a peculiar round decoration of gold, 
which has long ceased to be used in any country ; but, 
whether of one or other of these stuffs, it was almost 
always hemmed at the bottom with a brightly tinted 
silken, or golden border. Among the several regal 
gifts made to St. Peter’s by the Anglo-Saxon King 
Ethelwolf when he took his son Alfred to Rome A.D. 
855, were silken albs richly ornamented with gold. 


MACHINE VERSUS HAND-MADE LACE. 





Mr. ALAN COLE, in a recent lecture on lace before 
the Society of Arts, in London, had the courage to op- 
pose the prevalent sentiment in artistic circles in Eng- 
land against machine-made fabrics. 
He remarked, however, a rule 
the difference between machine and 
hand-made lace is not detected by the 
many ; if there is a difference to some, 
it is that from 
some points of view, is the more 
wonderful and more to be prized.’’ 
Our contemporary, The Artist, which 
boldly takes issue with those who cry 
out against machine-made_needle- 
work, does not think that Mr. Cole 
goes farenough. The editor remarks: 
‘* Without saying that these persons 
are mistaken, Mr. Cole asks, in the 
usual strain of false zstheticism, ‘ Is 
it vain to hope for a revival of hand- 
made work?’ We should say it is. 
While persons of sentiment are sigh- 
ing for the hand-made of the past, 
Nottingham is perfecting the machine- 
made work, and South Kensington 
doing not a little to help it, as Mr. 
Alan Cole must know. And South 
Kensington and Nottingham are right. 
The return of the days when English 
peasant women sat all day making 
lace in damp and dark cellars, so that 
the light should not spoil the elasticity 
of the thread, and by so doing lost 
their eyesight and acquired rheuma- 
tism, is not to be desired, any more 
than it is to be desired that St. Mark's 
should be kept in a state of dilapidation for us to sigh 
over and sketch. The true art spirit accepts the con- 
ditions of contemporary life, and works out of them 
something beautiful. The making of lace by machin- 
ery being now an irreversible step, lecturers and lovers 
of art should rather encourage the development of de- 
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signing for the lace machine than echo effeminate 
regrets at the supersession of the lace-pillow. At 
the same time, making lace by hand may very prop- 
erly continue, as an amusement for ladies, and _ it 
might not be amiss if they were to take up the old- 
fashioned pillow and bobbins. As a work for yaining 
a living, sitting at the lace pillow is a slavery which it 
is pleasant to know is nearly extinct ; but treated as a 
recreation it would be a pretty employment for fair 
fingers,”’ 


NEEDLEWORK NOTES. 





THE new designs for scarf table-covers 
are novel and pretty. The material most 
in use is plush, with ends of a different 
color attached in odd fashions. For ex- 
ample, a scarf of crimson plush has ends 
of olive plush. This is cut in oblong 
steps down toward the middle of the 
scarf, rising on the opposite side. Each 
step is divided in halves by squares in- 
tersected with small diamonds made of 
silver and gold beads, one square being 
on the crimson, the other on the olive. 
At the middle and lowest point begins 
the decoration on the crimson, which is 
a spray of clematis done in beads, the 
foliage in silver, the flowers in gold. 

A second scarf table-cloth in crimson 
and old gold plush, united in the same 
manner, has a decoration of mulberries 
with a few leaves on the old gold hanging 
from each step. This is done in beads. 
The long berries are simulated in red 
beads, and are slightly raised, and are giv- 
en beards in old gold silk, which greatly 
adds to their resemblance to the fruit. 

Another suggested scarf table-cover is of fawn- 
colored stamped plush, which is intersected by narrow 
bars of maroon stamped plush defining the border, and 
caught down on each side by small maroon cords. 
In the corners are set squares of creamy white satin 
embroidered with pansies. 

Beads are used largely in embroidery. Gold and 
silver beads prevail, but all colors are in use, and espe- 
cially amber and crimson. One of the novelties of the 
season are plush bags. These are made like school 
satchels, with plush handles and lined throughout with 
silk. Such a bag is beautifully ornamented with a cle- 
matis spray in gold and silver beads. 
Another plush bag is embroidered in 
arrasene with sprays of golden rod. The 
peculiar nature of the material admira- 
bly represents the fuzziness of the golden 
rod, and it has a charming depth of color. 
A happy example of its use is also seen 
in a scarf table-cloth decorated with 
sumach and golden-rod, which stand out 
almost in relief. 

Decoration takes a new form in the 
plush boxes which will be among the 
handsomest of the gifts which are in 
preparation for the coming Christmas. 
These boxes are sguare, mounted in 
plush and satin, and are luxuriously lined. 
The covers receive the decoration, which 
is chiefly embroidery. A dark red-brown 
plush box, for example, has a cover of 
light olive plush set like a Maltese cross 
between corners of darker olive brown, 
the lines being covered with couchings 
of old gold filoselle. The embroidery is 
a design of daffodils and corn-flowers, 
with the long leaves straying over on to 
the darker plush. Another box has a 
square of blue satin with corners of olive 
plush, and is embroidered with calceola- 
rias in shades of cream brown, and as accurately ren- 
dered as if done with the brush. 

A beautiful sofa pillow recently seen was of dark 
blue plush, with a heavy spray of leaves embroidered in 
shaded gray silks. The pillow was made up without 
other ornament than a cord and heavy silk pompons at 
the corners. Another pillow was of a warm light gray 
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plush, embroidered with a large spray of fine pink flow- 
ers and equally fine foliage. 
There are no prettier pieces of drawing-room furni- 


ture than the gilded rattan chairs with seats and backs 
of plush. One of these lately exhibited was made up 
with dark green plush and decorations of autumn leaves 
embroidered in silks. These accurately represented 


the brilliancy of the autumn tints and the delicacy of 
the shading, having been evidently studied from nature. 
The embroidery was done in satin stitch, which this 
season seems to rival the South Kensington methods, 
Another chair, in a vivid red plush, was embroidered 
with the ever-popular clematis in gold and silver beads. 
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LOWER ENDS OF A STOLE AND TWO MANIPLES, 


FROM SCULPTURED FIGURES IN THE CATHEDRAL AT CHARTRES, 


The ordinary Shaker rocking chair of medium size, 
which has commended itself to everybody by its com- 
fort, is transformed this season by plush upholstery. 
The plush is put on smoothly and embroidered, or has 
an embroidered band cutting it diagonally. A beauti- 
ful chair of this description was covered with Damas- 
cene plush and cut by a stripe embroidered in antique 
colors, the design being conventionalized roses. An- 
other chair, covered with the same hued plush, was em- 
broidered with a conventionalized blue lily with deep 
long olive leaves, The flower was made with a large 
calyx, which was crossed with the tinsel thread which is 
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LOWER PART OF AN ALB, 


FROM A SCULPTURED FIGURE IN THE CATHEDRAL AT CHARTRES, 


so extensively used in embroidery this season and 
which produces some very good effects. 

A suggestion for a screen is a mustard yellow plush 
background, on whichis embroidered a large design of 
the crimson prince’s feather and foliage. The foliage is 
handsomely done in crewels and the flower in filoselle 
worked over French knots and then cut, which leaves 
the flower in fine relief. 

A novelty in screens is a shape cut out following the 
lines of a turkey’s outspread tail and covered with blue 
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satin, gathered into knots. On this is fastened a stuffed 
pheasant or other ornamental bird, with his feet 
adorned with bows of blue satin ribbon. 

A hanging wall pocket is covered with blue satin 
gathered in knots, with two outside pockets of blue 
satin, whose ornaments are Cupids flying over a wide 
brook painted on cream white silk. 

A beautiful narrow table-cover of dark green plush 
was distinguished among a crowd of holiday gifts by a 
Jarge water-lily, with foliage and lines indicating the 
water on each end, the lilies occupying 
alternate corners. 

A mantel lambrequin soon to be put 
up in a Fifth Avenue house, and em- 
broidered by the lady of the house, is of 
crimson plush with a design of clematis 
running the entire length in graceful 
bends, and with occasionally a humming 
bird stooping toward the flowers. The 
lambrequin is very long and will be hung 
curtain-wise on brass rods. There is no 
end to the beautiful lambrequins now 
exposed, the results of the embroiderers’ 
summer work. <A magnificent red plush 
lambrequin is embroidered with upspring- 
ing ferns and stalks of golden rod, the 
flowers being executed in filoselle used 
as before explained. A second iambre- 
quin, of rich olive plush, has a conven- 
tionalized band of flowers worked in an- 
tique tints of arrasene, each flower being 
outlined in tinsel. 

The materials for embroidery are richer 
this season than ever. Comparatively 
little felt is used. Plush is the prevailing 
material, and, failing that, fine satins. 
Much more work is done in arrasene, 
whose richness admirably accompanies 
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the plush. For bolder work filoselle is 
used. In flowers this is worked over zephyr and then 
cut. The effect is to bring the flower into relief. In 


golden red, which seems to be the flower of the season, 
the effect is very fine. Another feature of the season’s 
work is the outlining of all the forms with tinsel thread, 
which comes for the purpose. . 

A pretty rendering of golden rod was lately seen 
on a Jarge square ruby velvet bag. The foliage was em- 
broidered in silk in Kensington stitch, and the flowers 
in yellow and amber beads shading down to deep yel- 
low brown. Another black satin bag, the-same shape, 
was beautifully adorned with a spray of carnations 
massed at one corner and extending 
gracefully across the bag. This was 
done altogether in silk. Both bags were 
finished with fringe. 


THE MORRIS GOODS, it is gratifying 
to note, are steadily making their way into the 
houses of persons of taste in this country. Just 
about a year ago Messrs. Elliot & Goodwin 
opened the agency in New York, and now they 
seem to be doing a flourishing business. The 
public have so long been accustomed to star- 
ing colors and loud patterns in carpets, wall- 
papers, and hangings, that it takes time to con- 
vince them that good color in aroom is not to 
be obtained by laying on the primary colors in 
crude masses; but they are learning the fact 
now, and can appreciate the delicate tones of 
such artistic goods as those charming draperies 
which Mr. Morris poetically calls ‘‘the silk 
flower-garden."" These have the soft blooming 
effect of flower-beds, on which neutral ground 
any stronger colors for bands for portiéres, 
table-covers, and curtains may be put at will. 
One example of this class of draperies we noticed 
was particularly beautiful, the flowing design in 
dead gold, copper, and steel-blue, on a dark 
green, producingat night a remarkably effective 
appearance. Of the same order of color and 
design, but in heavier material—especially suita- 
ble for portitres—is a species of goods with asilk 
and wool facing of copper red and green, in ‘‘ dove and rose” 
patterns, and adark green stamped velvet back. In the same 
** dove and rose”’ pattern—which is an excellent example, by the 
way, of good conventional treatment of those objects for decora- 
tive purposes—are some tapestry goods in combined tones of 
green, salmon, lavender-blue, and creamy yellow. The need of 
floor coverings to harmonize with the Morris style of coloring of 
walls and drapery has been supplied by the production in suit- 
able designs of Axminster carpets in rug shapes. Most of these 
are excellent in tone. Nothing indicates more surely the prog- 
ress of good taste in home decoration in this country than the 
improving market for this class of goods. 
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SOLON PILGRIM BOTTLES. 





WE present here- 
with illustrations, 
drawn for us by 
Camille Piton, of 
two charming pil- 
grim bottles, deco- 
rated by Solon, and 
the 
Paris Exposition of 
1878. These bot- 
tles made 
either of dark green 
or red_ porcelain. 
On them 
Cupid is seen seat- 
ed by the side of a basket, with a needle in one hand 
and a heart in the other, looking intently at the heart, 
as if he recognized it and hesitated before putting it on 
the string of hearts at his side. The companion bottle 
shows Cupid, here a half-grown youth, seated with a 
basket of hearts between his knees, while he picks 
them out one by one and tosses them over his shoulder. 


exhibited at 


are 





one of 


SOLON BOTTLE, 





CHAFFAGIOLO WARE. 





THIS celebrated ware, like many others, takes its 
name from an obscure village, which chanced to be the 
place where it was first manufactured. Oiron and Sevres, 
as we know, have given their names to some of the most 
celebrated ceramic productions of France. ‘The fine 
faience named after the village of 
Oiron is generally known as Henri 
Deux ware, and is thus easily identi- 
fied with the period of the French 
Renaissance. The name Chaffagiolo, 
on the other hand, merely suggests 
that the ware so called may have 
been in some way connected with 
Italy, which is vague enough cer- 
tainly when we consider that the 
country now called Italy for many 
centuries comprised many sovereign 
states. Yet any one at all familiar 
with history will be quite prepared 
to learn that the Chaffagiolo ware 
was made in Tuscany, the home of 
the great industrial arts during the 
glorious period of the Renaissance. 
The village lies on the road between 
Bologna and Florence. The country 
house of Cosmo the Great was sit- 
uated near the first-named city, and 
it was in the neighborhood of this 
residence that he established the 
artist who produced this famous 
majolica. The characteristics by 
which the ware may be recognized 
and the chronological order of some 
famous pieces are given very fully 
by Jacquemart. We quote from his 
‘* History of the Ceramic Art”’ : 

The blue in light strokes, in mass 
or laid on as a ground, is always 
dark, almost blackish ; the strokes 
gone over again by the brush are sufficiently visible to 
show that cobalt has been used in a thick state ; a bright 
orange yellow still more opaque, and having nothing 
analogous to it in other fabrics, harmonizes with the 
blue, and comes out the better from being laid upon a 
very white enamel. The other colors are naturally lost 
in such company ; the copper green is peculiarly liquid 
and semi-transparent. Some pieces, characterized by 
these special enamels, bear the name of the manufac- 
tory, usually accompanied by a monogram composed of 
a P combined with an I or S, and accessory signs. These 
marks, therefore, are those of the manufactory, and not 
a personal signature, for a considerable interval in the 


dates and an absolute difference of style separate pieces 
with the same mark. 

If, as everything jeads one to think, Luca della Rob- 
bia acquired his knowledge of the stanniferous enamel 
at Chaffagiolo, we ought to find works executed at the 
beginning of the manufacture among pieces approach- 
ing to the Gothic style. To this period may some 
pieces be assigned, enamelled only on one side, the 
cuarse ware left uncoated on the reverse ; the orange- 
tinted borders relieved by white and blue arabesques 
of archaic style ; the central subjects of Gothic designs 
(one explained by a legend in characters of the end of 
the fourteenth century), exhibit in their heavy style of 
drawing copies from early wood engravings, the sim- 
ple effurts of dawning industry. In the historic scenes 
the costumes are those the painter had before his eyes ; 
in sacred subjects one still recognizes the slim-bodied 
figures, sculptured in wood or stone, and muffled up 
with exaggerated nimbi, the draperies with deep folds 
arranged according to routine. The picture is first 
outlined in blue alone ; the orange red serves barely to 
tint the hair and lighten up the sacred nimbus ; later, 
some yellow and green washes heighten the ground and 
the costumes. At last, in the fifteenth century, the 
masters appear, the churches are covered with fres- 
coes, and the public edifices are peopled with statuary. 
The style shows itself, and schools are founded. The 
potters are surrounded with designs, which they trans- 
fer to the white enamel ; wall tiles show us the figures 
of angels with lilies in their hands ; escutcheons encir- 
cled with graceful arabesques ; all traced with the fine 
blue of Chaffagiolo and sparingly relieved by a few ac- 


cessory colors. Next, with processes still imperfect, 
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CHAFFAGIOLO HANAP, 


IN THB COLLECTION OF BARON ALPHONSE DE ROTHSCHILD. 


and with colors of little brilliancy, the Chaffagiolo 
artists attempt high art painting. In the Fountaine 
collection is a cup of coarse clay ‘‘ crazed,’’ and rudely 
painted, representing the Virgin with the Infant Jesus 
on her knees. The whole effect is grand, and already 
manifests the powerful Florentine school. 

On the threshold of the sixteenth century, when 
majolica has taken its place among the furniture of 
palaces ; when gigantic dishes and vases of rich forms 
are paraded upon sculptured sidebcards, the Florentine 
potters boldly meet the greatest technical difficulties ; 
their brilliant warm enamels are brought, like those of 
the Chinese, to encounter audacious contacts, but, by 
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dint of art, harmony comes out of chaos ; the bright 
red, yellow, blue and white distribute themselves in 
partial grounds, in 
arabesques and 
with the 
most marvellous 
effect. The es- 
cutcheons shine out 


bordes, 


in the midst of 
this pomp of deco- 
color, 


and show their va- 


ration and 


ried charges, their 





metals clearly ex- 


pressed ; or 


by a 





represented 


SOLON BOTTLE, 


yellow as glittering 

as the metal itself ; ‘‘argent’’ replaced by oxide of tin, as 
shining as a medal from the mint ; ‘' gules’’ of flaming 
red, and ‘‘ azure’’ brilliant as lapis-lazuli. The dates 
of 1507 to 1509 are upon these masterpieces of their 
style, with the characteristic monogram of the manu- 
factory. 

It would appear that Chaffagiolo produced three 
styles almost simultaneously : the rich arabesque dec- 
oration, the lustred ware which may be seen in the 
Louvre, and, lastly, a fabrication most carefully ex- 
ecuted, in which art displays itself in all its power, 
showing the charming characteristics of the transition 
from the simplicity of the Gothic to the elevated style 
of the Renaissance. The most remarkable example of 
this last series is a fine dish belonging to M. Basilewsky, 
the subject taken from Virgil’s Eclogues. One would 
think it by Botticelli, so much one 
recognizes the masterly freedom of 
the Florentine school. ‘The borders 
consist of a frieze of genii mounted 
on fantastic animals, terminating in 
scrolls on a dark blue ground ; the 
general tone is soft and delicate, and 
were it not for some touches of the 
characteristic bright red, one would 
not recognize in these pieces the 
bold palette of the Tuscan work- 
shop. But there are other pieces 
no less precious, which are evidently 
by the same hand; a conqueror on 
his throne, surrounded by prisoners, 
to whom he appears to be addressing 
a speech, forms the subject of a dish 
decorated with the same borders as 
the preceding, executed with un- 
equalled delicacy ; the reverse, cov- 
ered with blue scrolls, has, for sub- 
ject, a cupid holding a dolphin ; upon 
the 
sweetmeat- 


a ribbon is_ inscribed word 


GONELA. 
plate has the same border, but the 


Another 


central medallion of yellow ground 
is covered with 
heightened with blue. It 
mark S. P., and the word Chaffagiu- 
olo; above is the trident, a maritime 


fantastic birds 


has the 


emblem, which it is not without 

interest to associate with the do]phin 

of the preceding piece, as it may bear 

an allusion to the name of the artist. 
There are, then, two very marked divisions. The 
one with bright, almost violent, enamels satisfies the 
requirements of a rich and masterly ornamentation, 
This division corresponds with the end of the fifteenth 
and beginning of the sixteenth century, when the Flor- 
entine Republic, governed by the Medici princes, was 
about to form an alliance with Rome, and to furnish 
her with the two Medici pontiffs, Leo X. and Clement 
VII. ; hence we find cartouches inclosing the cele- 
brated ‘‘ palle,’’ and the letters S.P.Q.F., ‘‘ Senatus 
populusque Florentinus,’’ the senate and people of 
Florence, with the old motto, S.P.Q.R., ‘* Senatus 


»opulusque Romanus.”’ Two other legends, ‘‘ Sem- 
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per’’ and “‘ Glovis,’’ accompany the above or the arms 
of Leo X., and appear, by their frequency, to offer an- 
other character by which to recognize the products of 
Chaffagiolo. The second division comprises the works 
of art properly so called, when, to give to the human 
figure all its importance, the painter avoids the use of 
brilliant enamels and keeps himself within a quiet scale 
of colors, appropriate to refinement of drawing 
and finish of detail. An intermediate style, 
which would appear rather an individual mani- 
festation than a particular phase of the work- 
shop, exhibits some interesting pieces. One 
of these, in the Cluny Museum, is a votive 
plaque, with the colors incorporated with the 
glaze, archaic ornaments, and the monogram 
of Christ in Gothic characters. Another rep- 
resents a celestial warrior resting upon his lance 
after having conquered the dragon. 

The manufactory of Chaffagiolo lasted during 
the whole of the sixteenth century, following 
the various changes of taste. M. Delange, in 
his translation of Passeri, mentions a plate 
signed ‘‘In Chaffaggiolo fato adj 21 di junio 
1590.”” 

Our illustrations represent a *‘ hanap’’ in the 
collection of Baron Alphonse de Rothschild, 
two ‘‘ coupes’’ and a plate in the collection of M. 
Basilewsky, and a plate from a German mu- 
seum. 





HINTS FOR CHINA PAINTERS. 





IT is always advantageous to amateurs to 
know the colors used by aceramic expert. Tig 
average painter who has achieved fame is very 
loth to tell the world how he sets his palette. 
Not so the ceramic artist. So far from making a mys- 
tery of such a matter, he is always willing to give his 
experience for the benefit of those less skilful than him- 
self. The reason, no doubt, lies in some measure in 
the fact that excellence in china painting depends, even 
in a greater degree, on the manipulative skill of the 
artist than does oil painting. An expert like Mr. Ca- 
mille Piton, for instance, might 
safely impart all of his technical 
knowledge to a pupil without fear 
of thereby equipping a rival. In 
oil painting, taking two persons 
of about equal ability, the one 
who had mastered certain secrets 
of the palette would have a de- 
cided advantage over the other. 
There are, to be sure, technical 
secrets in such factories as those 
of Minton, Deck and Haviland ; * 
but these are really trade secrets, 
which rather affect the proprie- 
tors of the potteries than the ar- 
tists employed by them. 

Our readers are tolerably well 
acquainted with Mr. Piton’s 
methods ; for the directions pub- 
lished each month in THE ART 
AMATEUR for coloring his china 
painting designs are always writ- 
ten by him. As many students 
would doubtless like, however, 
to have his palette in a less dis- 
connected form, we condense for 
them from his ‘‘ China Painting 
in America’ (John Wiley & Sons, 
publishers) some of his directions 
as to color : 

Foliage.—In painting foliage 
begin with the stem. Paint each 
half. starting from the central 
vein, and turning the brush in 
such a manner as to form the sec- 
ondary veins without the neces- 
sity of. previously drawing them. 
For tulips, gladioli, reeds and 
grasses, it is necessary to begin 
at the roots and paint them with 
long strokes of the brush without blending the strokes, 
but showing, on the contrary, the fibres of the leaf. 
The leaves of the nasturtium and water-lily are painted 





* Such houses as these furnish colors to their artists exclusively for 
their productions, and require that any portion of the colors not used 
shall be returned when the artists leave their employ ; they are very 
careful too, not to trust every new hand. 
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with a flat tint converging toward the centre, which is 
lighter, with a very light blue-green shaded with gray. 
Greens must be made by mixing yellows and blues ; of 
course all the ready-made greens of the palette can be 
used. They may be mixed together and with most of 


the other colors ; they work well with the mixing yel- 
low and jonquil yellow for greater brilliancy. 


If blues 





CHAFFAGIOLO CUP. 


IN THE BASILEWSKY COLLECTION, 


and yellows are mixed for greens, since the blues con- 
tain no iron, it is preferable to employ the yellow for 
mixing and jonquil yellow, which also contain none. 
Great care must be taken to apply the lighter tints 
first ; for were the darker tints painted in first, they 
would destroy the lighterones. Gray-greens are made 
with sky-blue, yellow for mixing, and blue-green. All 





CHAFFAGIOLO PLATE, REPRESENTING BACCHUS CHAINED. 


IN THE BASILEWSKY COLLECTION, 


of the greens may be darkened by the browns, purples, 
and carmines. , 

When foliage is to be baked twice, it is better to re- 
serve the purple and blue for the second baking, other- 
wise they will disappear. The tips of green leaves, 


when reddish, are painted with red next the green, but 
not putting it over. 


The indentation and the outlines 
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of the leaves can be done with brown and a little pur- 
ple. A good glaze will be produced by a mixture of 
deep chrome green, blue-green and ochre all over the 
leaves when dry enough. If the greens be too crude, 
they may be corrected at the second baking with a little 
gray No. 1, which harmonizes the too brilliant tones 
and increases the glazing. Green for pansy leaves may 
be obtained by mixing dark blue with jonquil yel- 
low, alittle gray No. 2, and a very small quantity 
of purple. Green No. 5 (grass green) may be also 
employed by mixing it with yellow or blue. First 
put on a flat tint for all the foliage, and then 
make the half tones by adding a little blue, either 
ultramarine or Victoria. Mr. Piton gives the fol- 
lowing palette for green leaves and stems : 

Blue-green, chrome green, emerald green, 
ivory yellow, sky-biue, silver yellow, ochre, 
brown No. 108, etc. 

Red Flowers.—For the lights use carnation 
and iron violet, with warm gray for the darker 
shades to be retouched with red. The red- 
brown, when too thin, does not hold fast ; do 
not mix it with the yellows ; warm gray added 
to the purple gives brilliancy. For the field 
poppy mix equal parts of capucine red and red- 
brown. It is necessary to bake at least three 
times, each time applying the mixture, which 
loses at each baking. For the geranium mix 
capucine red with carnation No. 1. For madder 
take capucine red, a little purple, and carmine 
No. 3. His palette for red flowers is : 

Red-brown, capucine red, carnation, iron 
violet, ivory yellow, warm gray, etc. 

Yellow Flowers are painted with silver yel- 
low, jonquil yellow, or mixing yellow in the 
light. They are shaded with brown-green 
and a little iron violet. The yellow-greens glaze 
very well when used as a second shade to the 
yellows. When the centre of a flower is yellow, 
that color may be made with mixing yellow and 
the shading with brown-green and some touch of 
sepia. For lemon yellow take yellow 47 of Sévres, 
with a little silver yellow. For the buttercup use 
golden yellow, half silver, half 
jonquil yellow. A good Indian 
yellow is got by using half 
jonquil yellow and half ochre. 
For maize use half ivory and 
half orange yellow. Saffron 
is produced by two thirds ivory 
yellow, one third carnation No. 2, 
and a little capucine red. The 
palette for yellow flowers is : 

Ivory yellow, silver yellow, 
jonquil yellow, mixing yellow, 
brown, green, ochre, orange yel- 
low, sepia, etc. 

Blue Flowers are painted with 
the different biues in very thin 
coatings, and are darkened with 
grays in the Jast firing. A fine 
blue is two-thirds of ultramarine 
blue, one third deep blue-green. 
A strong blue is common blue 
and deep blue with purple. 
Prussian blue can be obtained by 
mixing one third dark blue, one 
third Victoria blue, one third 
ultramarine, a touch of gray No. 
2, a very little purple. Indigo 
will be dark blue with a little 
raven black. Mr. Piton’s palette 
for blue flowers is : 

Victoria blue, sky-blue, com- 
mon blue, ultramarine blue, deep 
blue, iron violet, grays, blue- 
green, etc. 

Pink and Rose Flowers.— 
Pink flowers are to be painted 
very thin with carmines, The 
carmines turn yellow in fire when 
applied too thick. The effect is 
the same when the temperature 
is too low. The carmines become lilac or violet when the 
temperature is too high. The same thing takes place 
in aless perceptible degree with purples. All the car- 
mines are shaded with the same tint. Purples can also 
be used for strong shadows, and blues for reflected 
shadows. The strong touches are only made in the sec- 
ond firing. When light tints of roses are made with 
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light yellows, the colors must not be spread one over 
the other, but go side by side, as the yellows would in- 
jure the carmines. Generally, the pupils scratch out the 
yellow tint before putting on another tint. Carmine A 
and carmine No. | give light pink. For deeper pink use 
carmine No. 2 and carmine No. 3; for laky pink, crim- 
son lake ; for peony pink, half ruby purple and half 
carmine No. 1 ; purple-pink, carmine No. 1 and a little 
purple ; crimson pink, crimson and purple; half 
carmine No. 1, half sky-blue, and a little carmine 
No. 3 give a good lilac. For mauve use half car- 
mine A and half ultramarine (mallows). For vio- 

lets use violet of gold, and for pansies violet of 
gold with a little deep ultramarine. The palette 

for these flowers is : 

Carmine A, carmine No. I, carmine No. 2, car- 
mine No. 3, purple, violet of gold, blues, etc. 

As these are golden colors, they do not mix with 
the iron colors, but with the blues and thuse which 
do not contain any iron, 

White Flowers.—It is better to have a ground 
for white flowers, and the darker the grounding 
around the white part of the flower, the whiter 
that part of the flower will appear. Gray grounds 
are well adapted for all flowers. Plates with white 
flowers, such as daffodil, hyacinth, lily of the val- 
ley, water-lily, white lily, china aster, convolvulus, 
iris, etc., make a very good effect with light-rose 
or water-green grounds. It is very difficult to 
paint a white flower on a white ground, because 
the effect obtained is but little. The white flowers 
are sketched in with mixing yellow, which gives 
the light shades; then for the darker tint use 
brown-yellow and ochre. A mixture of silver yel- 
low with purple or iron violet and a little blue- 
green can also be used. Sometimes a few touches of 
permanent white may be given to the must luminous 
portions ; but this must be done very carefully, for this 
white always forms a relief upon the plate, and gener- 
ally becomes rough and soiled if it be not properly 
baked. It must be used with great precaution, for it 
wears off by friction if it is not very good. Never at- 
tempt to paint white flowers on tinted china with Chi- 
nese white, as you will surely fail. The palette for 
white flowers is: 

Permanent white, ivory yellow, 
mixing yellow, silver yellow, light 
gray, dark gray, warm gray, carna- 
tion Nos. 1 and 2, capucine red, iron 
violet, etc. 

Figure Painting.—For the flesh 
take carnation No. 1, and indicate the 
lines of the eyes, nostrils, mouth, and 
ears, and wherever there is a line or 
outline in the shade, reserving the 
light side, which should stand out 
upon the ground by its local tint only. 
After the local tint is placed, prepare 
a little yellow brown and apply it in 
the reflections with another brush. 
The local tint is made to blend with 
the reflections by the putois. Should 
the figure be that of an aged person, 
iron violet may be added to the above 
colors, and some small forcible strokes 
may be given before the tint is dry. 
For the cast shadows, yellow-brown 
may be used and brown No. 108; 
and for the strong shadows, iron vio- 
let, blue-green, and delicate gray. 
Never use any black in shading the 
faces. Before using the putois, the 
tints under the eyebrows may be 
made with pure carnation No. 1. If 
the eyes be blue, use sky-blue, a little 
blue-green, and some blue-gray. For 
brown eyes, yellow-brown, retouched 
with sepia or brown bitume. For 
gray eyes use black-gray, light gray, 
and a little blue. The pupil is in 
raven black, and lastly the brilliant point is left white, 
is removed with a penknife, or is put in with permanent 
white. The nose is shaded with carnation No. 1. In 
the nostrils iron violet may beadded. Attention should 
be paid to the management of the light on the angle of 
the nose. In painting the mouth a line should never 


_ be made upon the upper lip nor below the lower lip. 
The lips are painted with carnation No, 1, and slightly 
retouched with No. 2. 


If more vigor is desired, red- 


brown and neutral gray may be employed in very small 
quantity, together with iron violet. Do not use the 
putois on the hair; it is painted with strokes in its 
natural direction. Blond hair is sketched in ivory yel- 
low and shaded with yellow-brown, brown No. 108, 
and finished with gray-brown, bitume, and sepia—no 
black. Black hair is outlined with yellow-brown, 


sepia, dark brown No. 4, and shaded with black and 





CHAFFAGIOLO CUP WITH THE MEDICI ARMS, 


IN THE BASILEWSKY COLLECTION, 


Draperies are painted in colors as in mono- 
chrome. A general tint is laid on and is modelled with 
the same color. Other colors may be employed for the 
reflected lights ; a rose drapery may be shaded with 
blue ; a yellow drapery (ivory yellow) with rose and 
capucine red. A white drapery, of which the white is 
reserved in the light, will be begun in very light blue 
mixed with gray and a little green in the shadows, 
Upon porcelain, a very light coat of ivory yellow has 


brown, 
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PLATE, 


HERALDIC CHAFFAGIOLO 


IN A GERMAN MUSEUM. 


a good effect upon white draperies. Bear in mind that 
purple and carmine, golden colors, should never be 
used in flesh-tints, as they would not harmonize with 
the other colors. Mr. Piton gives the following gen- 
eral palette for figure-painting : Greenish blue, brown 
bitume, yellow-brown, deep red-brown, brown No. 
108, gray No. 1, warm gray, iron violet, silver yellow, 
ivory yellow, mixing yellow, black, ochre, carnation 
No. I, carnation No, 2, orange-red, etc. 





THE SEVRES IMITATION FRAUDS. 





THE measures taken by the French Government to 
protect the Sévres porcelain manufacturers against 
fraudulent imitation do not seem to be all that could be 
desired. The circumstances are thus recited : 

In 1848 the device was adopted of placing the desig- 
nation under the glaze with green oxide of chromium, 

and with the S and the two last figures of the 
number of the year in an oval, which mark was in 
some degree secured against imitation. After 
completion of the decoration a second designation 
was added, usually consisting of ‘‘ decoré’’ or 
** doré a Sévres,’’ the cipher of the chief ruler or 
the intertwined F. R. of the Republic, and the 
year of the decoration, the latter date often leaving 
the date under the ylaze considerably in the rear, 
and showing discrepancies of as much as fifteen 
years. The green mark under the glaze was done 
away with in 1878, for the reason that imitation of 
the second designation would suffice to make the 
imitator legally liable to punishment. But while 
judges at sight of the first mark were before at 
least sure of possessing white porcelain of Sévres, 
complete uncertainty now prevailed also in that 
respect, and in the two years 1878 to 1880 a num- 
ber of porcelains, of the most different origin, 
though marked ‘‘ decoré a Sévres,’’ got into the 
trade. 

The underglaze mark has now been reverted to ; 
but the same ministerial decree ordains that, while 
the refuse pieces shall be given gratuitously to the 
hospitals, the pieces of the second choice simply 
marked with the designation ‘‘ éléves de la manu- 

shall be sold at low prices by 
By this latter regula- 


facture de Sévres’’ 
the pupils of the establishment. 
tion, it is objected, the door is again opened wide to 
fraud and imposition on the part of tricksters, who now 
buy the pieces decorated by the pupils, easily get rid of 
all embarrassing inscriptions, and then enjoy the highly 
important advantage of an underglaze mark unmuti- 
lated, which renders additional decoration and a new 
mark over the glaze so remunerative that the forgers 
will prosper joyfully. And apart from this facilitation 
of fraudulent imitation the new regu- 
lation seems objectionable, as it places 
the State the 
position of a competitor with the pri- 


as a manufacturer in 


vate manufacturers of porcelain. A 
person of the most moderate means 
can now buy cheap from the pupils of 
the State establishment a decorated 
service of genuine Sévres. Even now 
the article of the second choice aver- 
ages from 80 to 85 per cent of the 
whole product of the establishment, 
and this cheap, though attractive, 
porcelain, with the prestige of its 
name, makes the State manufactory a 
dangerous rival to manufactories 
owned by private persons. 


Ir the report be that the 
} 


Musée de Cluny is about to buy from 


true 


‘*a well-known Belgian amateur”’ his 
fine cabinet of Persian ceramic ware, 
that institution will then possess the 
largest and richest collection of this 
faience in the world. At present the 
South Kensington Museum enjoys 
that distinction. 





IT is important in china painting 
to be careful to choose a perfect piece 
of ware. The porcelain should be 
as white as possible, its borders very 
clean, without any breach in the en- 
amel at the edges. Porcelain marked 
with black specks or having other 
visible defects must be put aside un-. 
less it is possible to conceal them in backgrounds or in 
the centre of ornaments, where the paint lying over 
them would prevent them from being as objectionable 
as if they were on a white ground. 





SOME wondrous lustrous effects in pottery, the secret 
of which has been lost for centuries, seem almost re- 
produced in some pieces of De Morgan metallic ware 
we have seen at Elliot & Goodwin's. 
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ROCK CRYSTAL WARE. 





SIMPID quartz, or ‘* rock 
crystal ’’ as it is popular- 
ly called, has been used, 
in connection with gems 
and precious metals, for 
the manufacture of some 
of the most exquisite 
works of industrial art to 
be found in Europe. 
Numerous rare speci- 
mens are preserved 
in public museums 
in Paris and Florence, and the treasure chamber 
of Austrian royalty at Vienna contains a remark- 
ably fine collection. The earliest in date in the 
Viennese ‘‘ Schatzkammer’’ is the ‘‘ goblet of 
Burgundy,’’ which is in the form of a chalice. 
Upon the mounting, consisting of circles of gold 
chased and enamelled, groups of pearls alternate 
with the initial C of Charles the Bold and the 
‘* briquets’’ of Burgundy. This goblet was un- 
doubtedly made anterior to 1477, the year of the 
death of the brave Burgundian duke, and prob- 
ably at Bruges or Gand, the great industrial 
centres of the Burgundy of the fifteenth century. 
The reader may appreciate the beautiful propor- 
tions, the severe and elegant style, and the fine- 
ness of execution of this goblet, from the illustra- 
tion given herewith. The ‘‘ cornet,’’ or ovoid 
vase, shown on the opposite page, is decorated, 
in intaglio, with the judgment of Paris, Leda 
and the swan, and other mythological subjects, 
while the signs of the zodiac are displayed on the 
border. The glass shown in the same illustra- 
tion is also profusely decorated with mythologi- 
cal groups. Both these objects are Italian work, 
and both are preserved in the *‘ Schatzkammer.”’ 
Our remaining illustration shows a sixteenth cen- 
tury ‘‘nef’’ in the Museum of the Louvre. 
Literally, a nef isa ship. The name is applied 
to an ornamental box, often in the shape of a 
ship, in which knives, forks, and spoons were 
generally kept. 





OPAQUE AND TRANSLUCENT ENAMELS. 


i 3 

IT is our intention to give in this department a 
series of fine examples of the various kinds of 
opaque and translucent enamels. There are 
perhaps no works of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance which give a better idea of the prog- 
ress of the art culture of those times. For the 
better appreciation by the general reader of the 
examples we shall give, we devote the present 
article to some account of the various methods 
employed of enamelling on metal. These meth- 
ods correspond to three distinct periods, and 
they are thus distinguished, as forming three 
separate classes: I. Incrusted. 2. Translucid 
upon relief. 3. Painted. In the first kind, the 
colors are divided from each other by thin lines 
of gold, the pattern or object represented being 
defined and mapped out into so many cells, by 
means of slender walls or partitions of gold fili- 
gree, before the coloring matter is inserted and fired. 
The appearance, therefore, is that of a kind of mosaic, 
each color being inclosed in a case or setting of gold. 
Sometimes, however, the ground only is colored. 
These enamels all partake of the Byzantine style, and 
this, together with the cumbrous process, however 
delicate the mere workmanship, combine to give 
almost unmitigated ugliness to the representations at- 
tempted. In the second kind, the design is delicately 
chiselled in relief upon the metal, the surface of which 
is then covered with translucid enamels. In the third, 


or most artistic kind, the use of the metal corresponds 
to that of the canvas or wood in‘oil painting ; vitrifia- 





ble colors are laid on with a brush, either on the sur- 
face of the metal, or more generally upon a layer of 
enamel with which the metal has been previously 
coated, so as to produce at once the design and the 
coloring. 

The first kind, or incrusted enamels, is subdivided 
into two classes, which bear names given them by 
French antiquaries, namely, the ‘‘ cloisonné’’ (parti- 
tioned), or ‘‘ a cloisons mobiles’’ (with movable parti- 
tions), and the ‘‘champlevé’’ (cut or carved-out 
ground). We shall confine ourselves, in the first place, 
to the cloisonné enamels. In these the metal is first 
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ROCK CRYSTAL GOBLET, 


IN THE IMPERIAL “ SCHATZKAMMER” AT VIENNA. 


cut into the requisite shape, and provided with a little 
rim for the purpose of retaining the enamel. Thin 
strips, or fillets, of the metal of the same width (or, we 
may say depth, supposing them measured vertically, as 
placed to receive the enamel), were then bent and fash- 
ioned in such a manner as to form the outline of the 
pattern or representation, and frequently even the most 
minute portions of the figure. These strips were next 
joined and fixed in an upright position upon the plate, 
thus forming a continuous metal outline. Each little 
bed or partition was then filled up with various enam- 
els, reduced to a fine powder and moistened into a 
paste, and the piece finally underwent the firing pro- 





cess in a furnace. Sometimes the metal formed the 
ground out of which the space for the figure was 
scooped, the figure being then executed in the manner 
described. The colors used by the enameller were 
very rich ; white, black, and Japis-lazuli (ultramarine) 
blue are always opaque ;.the other colors are some- 
times opaque, sometimes semi-translucent. These 
enamels were also occasionally executed on copper. 
These cloisonné enamels are commonly of small size, 
and were chiefly used for ornamenting shrines, vases, 
crowns, and other objects; and when so employed 
they were fixed in a projecting setting, like precious 
stones. From having been executed upon a 
groundwork of gold, few have escaped the cruci- 
ble of the goldsmith, and they are, therefore, 
very rare. 

The crown of Charlemagne, preserved at 
Vienna, is ornamented with enamels of this de- 
scription, representing Solomon, David, King 
Hezekiah, Isaiah, and Christ. The workman- 
ship is Greek ; but, though retouched, it is be- 
lieved the enamels must belong to this early 
period. The largest and finest known works of 
this process are, however, the famous Pala d’Oro 
at Venice, and parts of the shrine of the Three 
Kings at Cologne. The celebrated and much- 
revered relic, the Dagmar Cross of Denmark, a 
copy of which (as a pendant to a necklace) was 
given as a wedding present to the Princess of 
Wales by her uncle the late King of Denmark, 
is a cloisonné enamel. The most curious speci- 
men in England is the Alfred jewel in the Ash- 
molean Museum ; and this is still more remark- 
able, if, as is supposed, it was wrought by a 
British artist in the Byzantine manner. The 
cloisonné method is decidedly Byzantine. 

The Greek artists probably derived the pro- 
cess of cloisonné enamel from the Egyptians, 
who appear to have got it from the Oriental 
nations, who practised the art in remote antiqui- 
ty. In the very interesting Abbott collection of 
Egyptian antiquities in the rooms of the New 
York Historical Society is a scarab in cloisonné 
enamel admirably preserved, although of great 
antiquity. It might easily pass for a Japanese 
work but for the subject. That the Chinese had 
relations with the Egyptians many centuries be- 
fore the Christian era seems evident from the 
number of Chinese ceramic objects discovered in 
the Egyptian tombs during various excavations. 
If the Greeks and Romans were acquainted with 
enamelling, the methods were entirely Jost in 
Italy and Greece. The cloisonné enamels came 
to be in very general use in the twelfth century ; 
but in the fourteenth they were superseded by 
translucid enamels upon relief. 

The second kind of incrusted enamels, it has 
been said, are called champlevé—cut or carved- 
out ground. In these, as in the last, a slender 
line of metal describes on the. surface of the 
enamel the principal outlines of the design. 
But, instead of applying thin fillets of gold, the 
cells or cavities were scooped out of the sub- 
stance of the groundwork, and thin walls of the 
metal left to form the outline and contain the 
vitreous matters. The flesh, and even the whole 
figure, were, however, not unfrequently repre- 
sented by the metal, the outlines and the portions in 
shade being very finely engraved, or chiselled in bas- 
relief. The metal was almost always copper, the 
cheapness of the material admitting the use of plates 
of larger size. The champlevé enamels are generally 
complete works of art in themselves ; unlike the for- 
mer, which were usually attached as ornaments to 
pieces of jewelry and plate. The vitreous matter was 
commonly employed in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries to color nothing but the ground, and thus 
form a border round the figures in gilded metal. The, 
practice of representing the flesh tints by enamels ap- 
proaching the natural color, and of using colors in the 
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draperies, is peculiar to the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies. But when the figures were very minute the 
enamellers of this period expressed the carnations by 
lines incised on the gilded metal, and the draperies are 
then colored by enamel ; but if the whole of the little 
figures are engraved on a metal plate, the incisures 
are always filled with enamel. 

The champlevé enamels 
were extensively applied from 
the eleventh to the fourteenth 
centuries to a variety of cop- 
per utensils for secular life, 
such as coffers, candlesticks, 
arms, rings, and jewels; but 
more especially to objects 
used for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses, such as crosses, sac- 
ramental vessels, pastoral 
staves, and book-covers. The 
shrines which inclosed the 
reputed bones of saints and 
martyrs were in particular 
enriched with this beautiful 
incrustation, and even monu- 
ments of a larger size, such 
as tombs and altars. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that 
specimens of this manufac- 
ture are, comparatively 
speaking, common in public 
and private collections. 

M. Labarte states, in his 
valuable article on enamels, 
that these enamels are 
always distinguishable from 
those incrusted by the cloisonné process, although the 
earlier champlevé enamels could not escape the prevail- 
ing Byzantine taste. The French archeologist and 
others claim for the champlevé process a strictly West- 
ern origin at a period when the art of enamelling did 
not exist in Italy and Greece, and long before, as he 
asserts, the Byzantines borrowed the cloisonné method 
from the Orientals. 
There is in the 
** Treatise upon Im- 
ages’’ by Philostra- 
tus, a Greek by birth, 
but who afterward 
established himself 
at Rome, an allusion 
to enamelling as an 
art known only to 
** the barbarians liv- 
ing near the ocean, 
who pour colors on 
heated brass so that 
these adhere and be- 
come like stone, and 
preserve the design 
represented.’’ Speci- 
mens of enamel have 
actually been found* 
of the Gallo-Roman 
period, which agree 
perfectly with the 
narrative of this 
writer as regards the 
materials of their 
composition, and the 
localities in which 
they have been dis- 
covered. It may 
then, M. Labarte in- 
fers, be considered 
as established, that 
the art was unknown 
in Italy and Greece 
at the beginning of 
the third century of 
the Christian era, 
but that it was prac- 
tised at this period 
in the_ industrial 
cities of Western Gaul. Limoges, albeit a Roman col- 
ony, may be presumed to have been one of these cities, 
although it is not historically known that enamelling 
flourished there till the eleventh century. 





* For instance, the pieces in the Bibliothéque Impériale at Paris, the 
one in the Museum at Poitiers, and a vase found in Essex. 





MEDIAEVAL PANEL PAINTINGS. 


THE art of the Middle Ages had a specific use. 
Artists did not paint, as now, on speculation. The 
uses to which the tabular or wooden pictures were ap- 
and modifications, 


certain forms 


plied suggested 








ROCK CRYSTAL NEF, 


IN THE MUSKUM OF THE LOUVRE, 
Altar-pieces were originally portable ; which explains 
the practice of inclosing pictures in cases with doors, 
called diptychs, triptychs, or polyptychs, accordingly 
as they consisted of two, three, or many portions. 

The diptychs are of very early date. They were 
among the Romans formed of two little tablets, of 
wood or ivory, folding one over the other like a book, 





VASE 


AND GLASS, 


ROCK CRYSTAL 


IN THE IMPERIAL “*SCHATZKAMMER”’ AT VIENNA. 


and the interior presented a surface of wax prepared 
for writing. These tablets, or ‘‘ pugillares,’’ as they 
were called, sometimes served, when sealed, for con- 
veying secret messages ; but they were soon employed 
for a more interesting purpose. From the time of the 
emperors, it was the custom for the consuls and supe- 





rior magistrates, on their elevation, to make presents 
of ivory diptychs carved externally with sculptures in 
bas-relief. On one leaf was carved the portrait and 
titles of the new consul, and on the other a mythologi- 
cal subject, or the games of the circus with which he 
had amused the people at the period of his elevation. 
These interesting 
are known by the name of 
*““consulares.”’ At a 


diptychs 


later 
period, when the Roman em- 
pire had adopted the Chris- 
tian religion, the consuls sent 
diptychs to the principal 
bishops also ; and these, re- 
ceiving them as a testimony 
of good-will and respect to 
the Church, placed the dip- 
that 
gave 


tychs upon the altars, 
the 
them might be recommended 


magistrates who 
to the prayers of the congre- 
gation at the celebration of 
Such is the origin of 
The 


carvings 


mass. 
ecclesiastical diptychs. 
the 
enriched the exterior 


subjects of 
which 
of these diptychs being taken 
the New 
they appeared, after the fall 


from Testament, 
of the Empire, very suitable 
for decorating the covers of 
books of prayers—to which 
use we owe the preservation 
of a great number. 

The 


existed between the Christian diptychs of this period 


following difference 
and the Consular diptychs—namely, the principal repre- 
sentation of the former was inside instead of outside 
the covers. This difference, no doubt, arose from the 
desirability of folding up and concealing the contents 
of these portable diptychs in time of persecution. 
Afterward they were again exhibited on the altar open, 
When the 


tion had ceased, the 


persecu- 


use of these pictures 
(or sculptures) was 
universal, and con- 
tinued in succeeding 
centuries, The cru- 
sader, the traveller, 
the poorest pilgrim, 
inclosed in diptychs 
and triptychs of 
wood and ivory the 
holy images he car- 
ried with him (as do 
the Russians to this 
day); and before 
which he daily pros- 
trated himself, to 
offer his prayer to 
God. 
also made of large 


Some were 
dimensions, and 
placed over a “' prie- 
dieu’’ or devotional 
chair in private 
rooms. 

In the oldest trip- 
tychs the portions 
were united by hing- 
es, and it was only 
at a comparatively 
late period that the 
chief portions of the 
altar-piece were sep- 
arated by pilasters 
and bore heavy cor- 
nices. The outside 
of the simple folding- 
doors had, almost 

universally, subjects 
painted on them in 
black or brown and white, probably from a traditional 
imitation of the sculptured back of the original diptych. 

The form of the triptych when opened suggested 
what is called the ‘‘ retable,’’ or ‘‘ retablement,’’ which 
is flat and does not admit of being closed. As altar- 


pieces became more decorative, certain supplementary 
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or complementary pictures were painted on the “ pre- 
della.’’ The predella or ‘* yradus’’ was the wooden 
base (on the top and back of the altar) on which the 
altar-piece rested, and to which it was attached. On 
this panelling were depicted in miniature different 
events in the life, or other circumstances connected 
with the saint or divine personage represented above 
on the altar-piece proper. When—as it frequently 
was — the altar-piece was presented to the 
church the heraldic arms of the donor were 
often added to the extremities of the predella 
in addition to his portrait, generally intro- 
duce into one of the compartments above. 
As the decorative capabilities of these works 
became recognized, they were variously orna- 
mented, and their frames assumed architec- 
tural importance —the architectonic enrich- 
ments following the taste of the place and 
period. The original Roman diptychs were 
generally rectangular, but sometimes the up- 
per edges are raised and ornamented some- 
what like the tympanum of a building. The 
Byzantine diptychs have often circular tops. 
Later Italian and German works of this class 
commonly finish in more or less pure forms 
of Gothic ; the early decorated style occurring 
most frequently. The architectural impor- 
tance of an altar-piece may be seen (and 
would be still more advantageously if all the 
portions were united) in the very extensive 
retable by Andrea Orcagna in the National 
Gallery in Londun. A picture by Jacopo di 
Casentino, in the same collection, is a still 
more elaborately constructed though less ex- 
tensive altar-piece. It has gables and medal- 
lions or roundels, a predella and side projec- 
tions, or buttresses, which are adorned with 
panels in different tiers, containing small 
full-length figures, which arrangement serves 
to account for the immense number of similar 
small paintings of secondary merit dispersed 
in various places and assignable to this period. 
The great altar-piece of the Van Eycks at 
Ghent is a polyptych (that is, of more than 
three leaves). It originally consisted of two 
tiers of leaves, seven above and five below. 
Of the seven, three were fixed, and the por- 
tions closing upon them were divided on each side into 
two subjects. Of the five, one large centre subject was 
fixed, and two leaves (one on each side) closed upon it. 

The older method of artistic arrangement in pictures 
of this description was to place the principal subject in 
the centre, and single figures of saints on the doors. 
The figures of saints and evangelists were, however, 
soon brought into the centre picture, which generally 
represented the enthroned Madonna 
or Christ holding a globe termed a 
*“majesty.”’ The saints were also 
greatly increased in number, and 
groups belonging to different periods 
were introduced to share in this pre- 
sumed heavenly adoration. Hence 
the origin of the Sacra Conversa- 
zione. 

We have glanced at the practice of 
presenting pictures as offerings to a 
particular church. THese were fre- 
quently simple panels. Such panels 
were inserted in the sides of shrines 
and reliquaries, as they were also in 
coffers, furniture, and domestic uten- 
sils. The numerous side chapels of 
churches were of course dedicated to 
various saints, hence those votive pic- 
tures frequently contained a confused 
jumble of incredibly ludicrous, and 
not unfrequently even indecent, rep- 
resentations of various events in the 
life of the patron saint, painted often 
with Chinese disregard of relative 
proportion. At other times the com- 
memorative tablet recorded some local legend or fact. 

There was yet another, and in some respects a more 
important class of panel pictures—the altar ‘* frontals’’ 
or “‘ antependia.’’ These altar-facings were movable, 
and, according to the usage of the Church of Rome, 
four or five of them were provided for each altar, in 
order that they should harmonize in subject with the 
nature of the sacred office to be performed, These 





frontals being, from their position, very conspicuous, 
the highest order of ability was engaged for them ; and 
from extant examples, no decoration appears to have 
been too costly, and no material too rich, to Javish on 
their embellishment. To prove this, we need only 


refer to the precious “‘ palliotto’’ at Venice, the golden 
casing of St. Ambrogio at Milan, and the silver, gold, 
and enamelled antependia of the altars of San Giovanni 





OLD SEVRES VASE. 


FROM THE DOUBLE COLLECTION 


Batista at Florence, and San Giacomo at Pistoia. One 
beautiful specimen of a ‘* precious frontal’’ is placed 
under glass in the south ambulatory or processional 
path next the choir in Westminster Abbey ; though, 
situated as it is among the tombs, it may be mistaken 
for part of a monument. It is an extensive work, 
measuring about eleven feet in length and three in 
height. The paintings, on a gold mosaic ground, are 








MUSIC-STAND OF CARVED WOOD. 


FROM THE DOUBLE COLLECTION. 


extremely well and carefully designed, and are attributed 
to the close of the thirteenth or commencement of the 
fourteenth century. 

The striking difference between this beautiful pro- 
duction as a work of art, when compared with the 
commoner decorative painting practised at this period 
in England and Germany, leads to the inference that in 
the Middle Ages for the finest decorative work the 





English were under great obligations to Italian artists. 
In this frontal the processes are exactly similar to those 
of the early Florentines ; and curiously enough, in the 
Close Rolls of the 44th of Henry III. (1260), is to be 
found a mandate from the king commanding the sheriff 
of Surrey to cause that ‘* immediately the pictures and 
frontal of the altar of the great chapel at Guildford be 
made as we have instructed William of Florence our 
painter.”” From this mandate, it is inferred 
that William the Monk, mentioned in the rec- 
ords of the decorations at Westminster, is 
the same artist, and that this frontal was 
probably executed by him. It is, however, 
satisfactorily proved in Gage Rokewode’s 
** Account of the Painted Chamber,’’ that 
William the Monk of Westminster was a dis- 
tinct person from William of Florence ; and 
more than this, that while the latter was only 
paid sixpence a day, William of Westminster 
was receiving two shillings. 

We gave last month an illustration of one 
of a famous pair of Sévres vases from the 
Double collection lately sold in Paris. Here- 
with the reader will find illustrated another 
interesting vase from the same collection. 
This is of old Sévres, soft paste, with a 
ground of bleu de Vincennes, vermiculated 
with gold ; branches of flowers in relief serve 
as handles, and there are polychrome medal- 
lions of flowers on the sides and foot of the 
vase. In the Double collection it held a 
bouquet of Sévres porcelain flowers, and 
stood on a base of rose-colored marble with 
rich mountings of chased and gilded bronze. 
The music-stand shown on this page, and 
the table and footstool on the oppusite page, 
were also among M. Double’s treasures. 
The Louis XVI. music-stand, of carved and 
gilded wood, is decorated with a lyre and 
branches of foliage on a ground of deep 
scarlet satin. The table, or flat-topped bu- 
reau, is of rosewood and satin-wood, with a 
covering of blue velvet, and profusely orna- 
mented with engraved and gilded bronze. 
It belonged to the daughters of Louis XV., 
and came from the Chateau de Meudon. 
The footstool is covered with silk, showing 
flowers on a deep scarlet ground ; it belongs to the 
epoch of Louis XVI. 

Porcelain, like other art work, is subject to the 
fashion of the day, and to corresponding fluctuations of 
prices. Chelsea, Bow, and other English marks were 
all the rage some years ago, but at present old Meissen 
takes the foremost rank with collectors. Groups and 
figures of Kandler’s modelling, as well as the dinner and 
tea services painted under Héroldt’s, 
and later under Dietrich’s direction, 
are most eagerly sought for. But 
although the prices now given for 
specimens of this kind appear very 
high, still they are about the same as 
those obtained by the Meissen factory 
for its choice productions more than a 
century ago. In The London Maga- 
zine of May, 1753, we read that table 
services were sold at from 100 to 1000 
guineas and upward, and that single 
figures about fifteen inches high were 
rated from 16 to 20 guineas, and the 
smaller ones at £1 per inch of height, 
while figures and groups above fifteen 
inches were very much dearer. At the 
same period the entirely white Meissen 
porcelain, without the least painting 
on it, was the most esteemed of all. 
It was not permitted to be sold, but 
reserved for the king’s use, and for 
presents to foreign princes. Long 
purses were wanted then, as now, to 
indulge in the decorative luxury of 
genuine old Meissen porcelain ; and of 
late, to meet the never-ceasing demand, innumerable 
spurious copies, imitations, and reproductions, bearing 
the old marks, are to be seen in the windows and 
show-rooms of dealers. Many of these pieces are 
shaped in the original moulds still extant, but the 
finish and refinement of decoration, one of the principal 
charms of old Dresden, is in most cases entirely 
wanting. 






































REMARKABLE example 
of the resources of the As- 
sociated Artists is the lately 
executed decoration of the 
Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity, on Fifth Avenue in 
this city, of which the late 
Dr. Chapin was so long the 
pastor. The church interior 
is of a commonplace Gothic 
order, offering little oppor- 
tunity to the artist ; but it has been entirely transform- 
ed, and the decoration is as novel as the artistic effect 
is satisfactory to the congregation in possession of it. 
The first sensation on entering the church is of a pecu- 
liar and delicate bloom on the wall in the rear of the 
pulpit, through which sparkle points of light. The 
effect is unique in decoration and piques curiosity, 
aside from the charm of the color. On closer observa- 
tion there appears the 
figure of an angel, the 
centre of light and color. 








glass discs which sparkle like silver, and which are 
gradually lost in the decoration. 
Another notable feature of the 


decoration is the 


gallery hangings. These are oblong panels of gold 
tapestry cloth framed in olive plush and broken by 
small mosaics in colored plush. On the field are texts 
and favorite sentences of the late Dr. Chapin in wine- 
colored plush appliqué and introduced with ornamental 
forms and foliage. The two long hangings of the choir 
have the score of ‘* Old Hundred.”’ 
made under the superintendence of Mrs, Wheeler, as 


These hangings, 


the other decoration fell under Mr. Louis C. Tiffany's 
care, are among the interesting things lately executed 
here in embroidery. 

On the left of the pulpit a bronze tablet to the mem- 
On 


Gaudens. 


this is a 
As a 
portrait the work is excellent ; as a work of art it has 
that distinct charm which St. Gaudens gives to his 
work, and which lies in the honest expression of indi- 


ory of Dr. Chapin has been inserted. 
medallion portrait modelled by St. 


viduality, without any lack of dignity or even ideality. 











cess. An exhibition of tapestry painting after the man- 
ner of their well-known china painting exhibitions, will 
take place in London, under the auspices of Messrs. 
Howell & James, in Regent Street, from the first of 
December until the end of January, when prizes consis- 
ting of gold and silver badges, and in some cases 
money, will be given for the best work. 

Messrs. Howell & James hope that some of our 
readers will compete for these prizes. Some of them 
probably are familiar with the work ; but little, if any- 
thing, has been done yet in this country to introduce 
it; and as specially prepared materials are necessary, 
which do not seem to be known to our dealers in artists’ 
materials, ‘‘ tapestry painting’’ under present condi- 
tions is not likely to thrive on this side of the Atlantic. 


A NEW and interesting method of wall treatment 
may be observed in some of the houses decorated by 
Duncan, Johnson & Fenton. 
paint to the plaster, put on thick enough to givé the 
the 


decoration being stencil- 


This is the application of 


brush marks relief, 


led over this in gold. In 





This is Uriel, one of the 














seven archangels and the 


addition to differences in 


design and color in the 





messenger of heaven. 
His feet are firmly planted 
on the clouds, gathered, 
according to medizval 
precedent, into two 
wheels beneath his feet. 
His short tunic melts into 
the cloud forms which 
indicate two of the six 
wings of an archangel. 
In his hands holds 
scrolls, which with many 
bends float out into the 
ether, and these have ap- 
propriate texts in gold. 
The short yellow hair 
melts into the halo about 
his head. This is defined 
by a circlet of glass gems 
which meet on the breast 
in alarge jewel. Above 
the head the color of the 
halo is continued in a 
flame - like decoration, 
which suggests two wings 
meeting and Josing them- 
selves in the blue of the 
decoration which deepens 
toward the outer edge of 
the panel. From the i) 
shoulders spring the two 
lateral wings, which are 
fully worked out and 
which extend, deepening 
in tint, across a gold 
band which passes athwart the decoration and behind 
the shoulders of the figure. Defining the edge of the 
panel are discs or eyes symbolizing the meaning of the 
name Uriel, ‘‘ God’s light.”’ 
conceived. The lithe-limbed messenger of heaven is 
presented with a joyful, exultant aspect which answers 
to most people’s idea of the proper angelic expression. 
The form is finely drawn and solidly painted, standing 
out boldly from the background. The panel itself is 
an inlay of glass, metal, and plaster, which produces a 
beautiful shifting color that can scarcely be fixed in the 
vocabulary of tints. The relation of this delicate blue- 
green to the deep salmon of the walis does not estab- 
lish itself, though the walls taken separately are very 
agreeable. Below the spring of the arches there is a 
decorative band intermingled with much silver which is 
very effective. The arches and roof are covered over 
with a stencilled design in small blue mosaics, which is 
all worthy of praise. In the vault this is studded with 


he 


The figure is very happily 


different examples, a third 








difference is secured in 
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LOUIS XV. TABLE AND LOUIS XVI, FOOTSTOOL, 


FROM THE DOUBLE COLLECTION. 


The slab is framed in a gilt moulding and is sur- 
rounded with a row of gas-jets set in curious thistle-like 


devices. M. G. H. 


A TAPESTRY PAINTING COMPETITION. 

TAPESTRY painting, which is done with specially 
prepared liquid colors on a woven textile fabric, has 
become a favourite occupation with English amateurs. 
The work is intended to the 
There is an artistic objection to this, as 
Apart from this, 


have appearance of 
tapestry. 
there is to all imitations of the kind. 
it must be admitted that, at a comparatively small cost, 
some highly decorative work may be produced by the 
process ; and there is the great consideration for 
amateurs that ‘* tapestry painting’ is unattended hy 
any seriuus drawback in the way of elaborate prepara- 
tion, disagreeable pigments, or treacherous after-pro- 


” 





the manipulation of the 
brush which gives to the 


ground certain designs 
that are brought out by 
the reflections. In Mrs. 
Paran Stevens's house at 
Newport, for example, 
the short brush marks 
have a_ plaited effect 
which is seen in the olive 
ground underneath the 
stencilling. In the de- 


corators’ own rooms these 
take the form of recurrent 
waves. In the library of 
a house on Fifth Avenue, 
which is their latest work, 
the ground is a dark olive, 
tint, 


somewhat cold in 


with the brush marks 
making a basket pattern. 
is Stencilled a 
the 


oblong- 


Over this 
floriated pattern, 
flower being 
shaped but as large as 
the 


repeated on the ceiling, 





sunflower. This is 
where the ground is gold 


and _ inclosed between 
traversing beams of ma- 
hogany dividing it into 
About 


this is a blue-green bor- 


square panels. 
der, where the same design makes the decoration. 
The cove, which is inclosed between mahogany rails, 
is in gold and shows waving brush marks. Below is 
the frieze, whose design is festoons of drapery in blue 
and reversed cornucopias in color. The general effect 
of this decoration is decidedly striking. 


THE frames of toilet looking-glasses are now painted. 
They have to be made to order, and are usually painted 
china, 
dark-blue velvet on a toilet-table hung 


before being made up. A_ mirror-frame in 
mounted in 
with blue velvet and lace, painted with a wreath of 
roses, entwined with blue ribbon, was seen recently. 
The two side-pieces were 16 inches long and 4 inches 
wide, and the top and bottom pieces were 8 inches 
long and 4 inches wide. The corners have to be filled 
Sometimes only the corners 


are painted, and a monogram ornaments the top piece. 


in with wood or velvet. 














THE ART POSSIBILITIES OF STOVES. 





ANOTHER winter is approaching and we have not 
heard that the manufacturers of stoves have been doing 
anything to redeem the conventional hideousness of 
that very American article of furniture. In the ordi- 
nary city house, this seemingly inevitable eyesore shares 
with the average mantelpiece of bad design the unenvi- 
able distinction of annulling whatever improvement in 
the general decoration of the room the artistic taste of 
the tenant may have brought about. A bad mantel- 
piece may be partly concealed by curtains or a Jambre- 
quin ; the unsightly black iron grating through which 
the heated air from the furnace enters the room may 
be made Jess unsightly by bronzing. But what can one 
do to overcome the aggressive ugliness of the average 
American stove? That the stove is not necessarily an 
unsightly object it is hardly necessary to say to any one 
who has travelled in Germany and seen how, graceful 
in outline and inlaid with soft colored tiles, it is often 
the most decorative thing in the room. The examples 
of old-time stoves given in our illustrations remind us 
how in ages past it was a thing of beauty, and the 
medium sometimes for the exhibition of elaborate in- 
dustrial art-work. The first half of the nine- 
teenth century will probably be marked in his- 
tory as the period of the greatest debasement 
in domestic art since the days of barbarism, 
and the American stove, with its bad form and 
inartistic iron castings, may justly stand as its 
worst exemplar. 

In England the bad iron work of the fire- 
place has hitherto been confined to the kitchen 
range. Lately there has been much talk there 
of introducing the stove into the dwelling-room 
after the American fashion. It is rather odd 
that just as the cheerful English open fireplace 
is being revived in the United States, the cheer- 
less American stove should find advocates in 
England. We cannot think that the change 
will be popular. There is the chance, however, 
that the stove may receive at the hands of our 
British cousins something of the improvement 
which has been bestowed by them lately on all 
other articles of domestic furniture, and by this 
means we may perhaps get at second-hand 
what our native manufacturers apparently are 
incapable of originating. That the foremost 
artists of England may not find it beneath their 
dignity to design for this branch of manufacture 
we are encouraged to hope by the recollection 
that no less a master than Mr. E, J. Poynter 
designed the picturesque cooking range in the 
‘* grill room’’ in the refreshment department of 
the South Kensington Museum. 

The German and Swedish tile stoves have 
many advantages over the American metal 
articles. In his official report, Mr. William P. 
Blake, United States Commissioner to the Paris 
Exhibition of 1878, speaks very highly of them. 
The Rérstrand works, he says, showed some 


with unusually large open fronts, permitting Pe 


the fires to be seen. One, in medizval style, 

was fitted up with a pyramidal retreating back. 
Another stove, of cylindrical form, intended to 

stand out in the room’ separate from the wall, was en- 
ameled light blue and gilt. One of the wall stoves was 
of black enamel. Another very interesting display of 
stoves of this description, and particularly of the tiles 
in great variety, was made by Bernhard Erndt (court 
potter), Vienna. The patterns of his tiles are peculiarly 
attractive, many being deeply recessed and enameled in 
bright colors—brown, green, blue, white, and varie- 
gated. The stoves and stove tiles made in Berlin are 
in high repute, and are even imported to Vienna. 

The following are some of the merits Mr. Blake 
accords to the ‘‘ porcelain’’ stoves, as compared with 
the ordinary cast or sheet iron stoves for heating 
apartments: 1. Not being good conductors of heat, 
they radiate it slowly and without sudden changes ; 
and being bulky, they retain heat for a long time, and 
maintain an equable, moderate temperature in the 
apartment, even long after the fire has burned out. 2. 
They do not scorch and ** burn the air,’’ or the floating 
particles of dust in it, as is the case with highly heated 
metallic stoves. 3. They combine to a great degree 
the advantages of an open fire-place and of a stove, 
giving ventilation, permitting the fire to be seen, while 
most of the heat is utilized, being stored up in the mass 
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of the tiles and slowly radiated. Doubtless such stoves 
would fail to satisfy those who require a red-hot sur- 
face, superheated air, and little ventilation ; but many 
improvements might be made, so that all the heat 
which wholesome conditions require could be obtained 
without difficulty and with great economy. 

The material of the so-called ‘* porcelain’’ or German 
stoves, is not porcelain, but earthenware, moulded into 
tiles or hollow bricks about six or eight inches square, 
and several inches thick. They are made in a great 
variety of ornamental forms, and are generally glazed 
on the outer or exposed face, either white—which is 
most common—or brown, red, green, or black. 





BOUDOIR PICTURES. 





ONE of the unique volumes found by Mr. J. W. 
Bouton during his visit to England this summer, is a 
large folio labelled ‘* Macklin’s Poets.’’ It has no letter- 
press, but consists of twenty-five very carefully hand- 
colored stipple engravings of the pretty Bartolozzi 
sort, the edges all scrupulously—or shall we say un- 
scrupulously ?—-trimmed away after the fashion of our 
grandmothers, who did not believe in wide margins, 
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OLD GERMAN APOSTLE STOVE. 


and neatly mounted on heavy paper. The plates, in 
subject, are mostly of the sentimental kind much fa- 
vored by young ladies of a past generation. The vol- 
ume under consideration may not belong to the realm 
of tine art; but there is a certain meretricious beauty 
in an harmoniously colored print of this soft, sensuous 
kind which is so undeniably attractive that there is not 
one of us who would not delight to turn the leaves of 
this book on the drawing-room table. There is a fash- 
ionable demand just now in England for colored 
plates of this kind, for framing. If we owned ‘‘ Mack- 
lin’s Poets,’’ we think we would cut it up and make 
the ladies of our acquaintance happy at Christmas 
with pictures for their rooms. How very charming a 
dado composed of these plates would be for a boudoir 
or a drawing-room ! 





THE ‘‘ Queen Anne stove-screen,’’ lately introduced 
in England, consists of a curtain supported by two 
brass uprights and a cross-bar, each having a telescopic 
action, so that the scteen can be adjusted to the width 
or height of the fireplace. After having done duty dur- 
ing summer as a fireplace screen, it can be turned to 
account in winter as a fire-screen. 








WHAT ORNAMENT SHOULD BE. 





ALL true ornament is distinguished by repetition, 
symmetry, and alternation. A rhythmical balance of 
parts is an essential to effective ornament, and was 
strongly insisted upon by the late Owen Jones in his 
standard work on the subject. It is a quality that was 
apparently ignored by the Japanese artists, and it 
would be interesting could we know how Owen Jones 
would have reconciled their work with his rules. Lec- 
turing on this subject before the Royal Institution, Mr. 
H. H. Statham said that ornament was not produced 
by drawing a series of irregular scratches or even iso- 
lated curves on a given surface ; but if these scratches, 
lines, or curves conformed to a fixed plan, the produc- 
tion of ornament could hardly be avoided. The ele- 
mentary forms might be considerably varied, and the 
result would be rendered more pleasing so long as the 
variation was based upon some geometrical form, per- 
haps rudely worked out. There must he, to some ex- 
tent, a geometric symmetry, although this need not 
be very apparent. Much of the ornament which 
appeared to have little law except its own sweet will 
was capable of reduction to a rule, and owed its 
value to conformity to this set scheme. How- 
ever unequal the ornament might be, there 
must be a clear relation between its distribu- 
tion and the space it occupied, a law governing 
the use of ornament being that the ornament 
must appear not only to fit,.but to occupy, the 
space in which it was placed, so as to show it 
was intended for that position. 

Curves played a large part in ornament, and 
often they were drawn in an unscientific man- 
ner. A universal Jaw was that all curves, 
whether springing from other curves or from 
straight lines, should be struck at a tangent to 
the lines from which they diverged, and when 
curves conformed to this rule the effect was 
agreeable and natural, and when it was de- 
parted from the effect was weak and crippled, 
because the jines would appear to cut through 
one another, whether continued to that point 
or not. Further, in two designs of leaves 
springing from common bases, that in which 
the stems ended parallel to each other would 
look better than that in which they approached 
one another ; for in the latter the mental effect 
would be to continue the lines so as to inter- 
cept each other. The effect of these qualities 
of rhythm, repetition, geometrical symmetry, 
alternation, equal distribution of spaces, and 
proper relation of curve to curve made up 
what might be termed abstract ornament. 

Ornament should not attempt to imitate 
nature directly ; but a large class of genuine 
ornament was based upon the adaptation of 
natural forms. There was also a beautiful 
class of ornament not derived from these forms, 
and which might be distinguished as “‘ abstract’’ 
ornament. In the decorative work of all sav- 
age nations a great proportion of the ornament 
was produced by filling up the space treated 
with simple lines, having little meaning or pur- 
pose in themselves. This abstract ornament 
might be traced in a higher form in Egyptian art, and 
reached its yreatest development of perplexity and 
mystery in Saracenic art, in which a puzzling and com- 
plicated effect was produced by the shifting and re- 
arrangement of a few lines. The familiar Greek key 
pattern was in like manner a collocation of squares, 
with one side cut away, interwoven with one another. 
One of the most intricate Saracenic patterns was a 
series of concentric hexagons, slightly tilted. Orna- 
ment could be produced not only by drawing on a sur- 
face, but by varying that surface so as to produce an 
alternation of light and shade. Ornament derived 
from nature, while it must not imitate, might have 
various degrees ot approach to, nature, governed in 
their nearness of likeness to a considerable extent by 
the nature of the material and medium worked in. 
Thus in crewel work, exact symmetry should be avoid- 
ed, and the imitation of nature might be comparatively 
near, but ornament to be placed on a building should 
be architecturalized. A leading reason against the at- 
tempt to precisely copy nature was that in most media 
it could not be done successfully ; the direct effort to 
reproduce a flower in carving only called attention to 
the absence of the delicacy, the finish, the fragility of 
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the natural form. Again, such minutely-copied work 
violated the necessity for fitness for its space and pur- 
pose. 

The principle governing growth in nature must be 
observed in ornament. For example, as in actual life, 
all curve must spring in the same direction, whether 
flowing from right or left of a central stem, and it was 
an obvious mistake to repeat the trailing festoons, so 
appropriate in Renaissance decoration for a wall sur- 
face, upon a ceiling. The grotesque did not suggest a 
misuse or degradation of the subject, and might be 
more boldly employed. The use of grotesque animals 
upon jugs or other domestic vessels is almost univer- 
sal throughout the world. The imitation of artificial 
objects was invariably bad, because it brought back the 
mind to every-day matters, and it was generally a proof 
that it was introduced to save trouble and thought. 
Artificial objects were very frequently used in Roman 
and Renaissance work, and also in a great deal of the 
work by Grinling Gibbons, which was often very faulty 
in conception, although admirably executed. 


THE STORY OF A MANTEL-PIECE. 


Mr. H. J. COOPER, the ingenious and entertaining 
contributor to the columns of our London contempo- 
rary The Artist, who not long ago told how he had 
utilized an old oak four-post bedstead to build up 
‘‘a very creditable chimney -piece,’’ has since 
achieved something even more remarkable. He 
has taken the body of an old pianoforte, out of which 
he has formed *‘ rather more than the nucleus of a 
mantel-piece and overpiece.’’ We give in a some- 
what abridged form his amusing narrative, with 
some characteristically discursive remarks on dec- 
oration in general : 

** Lest this recital should tempt any reader, in a 
burst of enthusiasm, to set about a similar perform- 
ance, allow me to say it is not every piece of furni- 
ture that will adapt itself to distinctly different 
circumstances and requirements. A _ dining-table 
would hardly lend itself to chameleon transforma- 
tions, neither would your brougham, nor indeed an 
ordinary cottage or grand pianoforte. The piano- 
forte that yielded so kindly to my treatment was of 
a good old-fashioned school, having been made 
nearly a century ago ; and exulted in a glory of its 
own, quite apart from its merits as an instrument of 
music. To begin with, it was a colossal edifice, as 
big as a huge wardrobe, having tall ‘ wings’ on 
either side opening as cupboards, and surmounted 
by gilded and reeded domes reminding you of the 
minarets of Constantinople. Moreover, it was be- 
decked with a looking-glass, so that the performer 
could observe herself while playing. The ‘case’ 
was of richly colored mahogany, toned down by age 
to the condition of fine tortoise-shell, and relieved 
by gilding. It is to be hoped the musical portion of 
this remarkable creation was renowned at one time 
for quality, since it certainly could not boast of 
quantity, the compass being about four and a half 
octaves. At this time, however, it must have 
reached its threescore years and ten, for the notes 
were weary and decrepit. Much care and labor 
have been expended on the central portion, that which 
abutted on the key-board, and here the workman- 
ship is exceptionally fine. Two small cupboards with 
miniature doors divided into six panels each, with 
delicate mouldings, stand on either side the range of 
ivory keys. Well-proportioned slender columns with 
bases and capitals of finely chased and lacquered brass 
support the entablature. A row of diminutive dentils 
runs along the frieze, and below the columns is a plinth 
in graduated steps. A gallery of exquisitely turned 
balusters (of which I count sixty-seven, hardly seven- 
eighths inch tall and five-sixteenths inch broad in the 
thickest part), stretches from door to door above the 
‘breakfront ’ cornice, and forms a secure protecting 
rail for a few slender vases on the shelf thus provided. 
Silvered plate glass-fills the space between the cup- 
boards, and above the gallery there are three larger 
pieces of glass, a broad centre-piece and two side-slips, 
with arched heads, and framed in the same tortoise- 
shell colored mahogany. 

“* Such was the salvage I rescued, perhaps from the 
fate of the auction room, and applied as a chimney 
étagére. An old wooden frame, carved and reeded in 


severe Grecian style, was unearthed from a dusty cor- 
ner of a workshop and duly cleaned up and. gilt, after 
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beiag fitted round the outside of the mahogany mirror. 
Those who study the frames of pictures will be aware 
that there is a great difference in the softness and rich- 
ness of gilded wood over gilded composition or ‘ carton- 
pierre.’ This, and a pair of bracketed side-pieces, 
gave the finishing touches, and my mirror was com- 
plete. In due time I had the bitter sweetness of pull- 
ing down a white marble chimney piece to make way 
for one in dark Spanish mahogany that should be more 
in consonance with the now silent relic that aforetime 
resounded with gay and festive, or, it may be, plaintive 
strains. I say the ‘ bitter sweetness,’ because, first, I 
had the bitterness of only realizing a quarter the value 
of the marble mantel piece ; and, secondly, I had the 
pleasure of bidding adieu to as execrable a bit of de- 
based cutting as ever spoiled fair marble. I remember 
when a boy assisting the cook to make some pastry, 
and being very much annoyed with the want of taste 
displayed in the fashioning of some leaves with which 
she was about to adorn the crust. So I suggested an 
improvement, and set to work to cut and mould some 
leaves and flowers of an entirely superior type, and that 
should more creditably represent nature. But by the 
time I had done, the sculptured dough was woefully 
black, and I much fear I had not even the melancholy 
satisfaction of baking it for my own consumption. The 
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moral is that in decorations for pastry you cannot be 
too lighthanded and expeditious, but in the carving of 
marble or stone surely something more than the pastry- 
cook’s art is essential! And yet how much of the 
chiselling on our domestic fireplaces is no better ! 

““A series of graceful festoons and pendants runs 
along the facia of my mahogany mantel piece, cut 
sharply in the wood and then gilded ; not applied, that 
is stuck on. 
tone, not the usual color of mahogany, which is diffi- 
cult to blend with The upright 
jambs have four or five flat broad hollows, not deeply 


The color of course is an orange-ruby 
most other tints. 


sunk, and a small semicircular shelf near the top, on a 
corbelled bracket. A slip of black marble, an inch 
and a half wide, protects the edge of the wood from 
the heat of the fire. The interior open space is lined 
with small square tiles, four inches by four inches, of 
tones of olive and gold-green, in fact in tint like noth- 
ing so much as the varied shades to be seen in a basket 
of greengages. These contrast perfectly with the deep 
colored mahogany. A connecting link between the 
mantel-piece and the tiled opening is supplied by a 
kerb fender of rich red-brown glazed tile, made in short 
lengths and pieced together by cement, and fastened to 
the floor in the same manner, This makes a clean 
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compact fender or guard, and to your housemaid it is 
a gift from the gods, as it never gets out of condition. 
A shallow fender stool is carried round this tile plinth, 
and its covering of peacock blue velvet, albeit a color 
that has got itself into much disrepute, gives a tone to 
the whole, and completes the harmony. In winter, 
the fire in the small standing ‘dog’ grate is softly 
reflected in the tiles below and on either side, while in 
summer the grate is removed and the interior given up 
to ferns and grasses, a cineraria, spreading palms, and 
of course a couple of tall lilies on either side. These 
are arranged in shallow glass ‘ table’ dishes filled with 
earth and covered over with mosses, and are a source 
of much trouble and delight. The flowering plants are 
difficult to keep alive and vigorous, but hardy green 
plants have, I think, a more pleasant sociable look in 
summer than most of the contrivances—Japanese sun- 
shades, peacock feather screens stuck into china toads, 
esthetic chimney boards, embroidered draperies and 
what not. 

** The cosiest of friends in winter, the steel grate ap- 
peals to few sympathies in summer time, and is simply 
out of place, not wanted, except as a very necessary 
means of ventilation, pending the enlightened action of 
builders in this respect ; I allude of course to the chim- 
ney opening. There is no need, in an open fireplace, 

to push the plants far under the chimney; they 

can well stand in front and get both light and air. 

About the evils arising from the exhalations from 

plants, and their absorption of oxygen, there seem 

to be different opinions, and I leave scientists to 
fight this out. The last account I read of a learned 
physician’s house which had been fitted up on the 
latest hygienic principles—no carpets, no curtains, 
varnished walls and no dust whatever—suggested 
the reflection whether life was indeed worth living.”’ 


A WONDERFUL DECORATIVE PROCESS. 





“‘ EIDOGRAPHIE"’ is the name given to a process 


invented by Professor A. F. Eckhardt, a German 


ae 


chemist. According to the inventor, ‘‘ silken cush- 
ions, such as ladies have been accustomed to spend 
weeks in embroidering from designs in colored silk, 
are decorated elegantly by the pencil of the * eido- 
graphist’ in a few hours, and the work is done in 
metal, which will not wear off, as the silk of em- 
broidery does. Instead of the expensive stained- 
glass windows used in churches, windows decorated 
by the ‘eidographic’ process can be employed, 
producing similar effects, and at a comparatively 
nominal cost. Wooden ware can be embellished by 
the same process, as can paper, metal, ivory, leath- 
The de- 


signs being in solid metal, and the brilliant coloring 


er, wire screens, and any solid surface. 


a compound part of the metal, the decorative work 
is permanently fixed, and will last as long as the 
The worker in 
eidographie is supplied with a number of pencils 


material upon which it is placed.’’ 


containing the metal which Professor Eckhardt has 
compounded, and the composition of which is his 
secret, in a fluid form. It is said that every known 

The moment the fluid 
meets the air, upon issuing from the pencil, it hard- 


color can be produced. 
ens and becomes a metal, adhering so closely to the 
material upon which it is laid that it cannot be removed 
without breaking. 
phie is capable of being applied is said to be the pro- 
The 


design is first made by the new process, and a nega- 


One of the uses to which eidogra- 
duction of copper and steel plates for engraving. 


is then taken. 
This is all very wonderful. 


tive The labor of engraving is thus 


saved. We hope it is true. 


SOME hints in The London Guardian to ladies who 
decorate churches for harvest festivals might be ap- 
plied to decorations at the time of our Thanksgiving 
celebrations, although with a littie reservation perhaps, 
At harvest festivals, only esculents should find place 
in church decorations. Our Thanksgiving Day was 
originally the English harvest festival transplanted by 
our Puritan ancestors. Now it 
for rejoicing over the general prosperity of the country. 


is made the occasion 


The Guardian says : ** Cereals of all kinds give rich if 
The foliage 
of the common carrot is decorative in the highest de- 
gree, in its autumnal tints and shadings; and these 
tints it is which, at a harvest thanksgiving, should most 
appropriately prevail. Asparagus foliage is airy and 


not high color, and interesting form. 
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graceful; the hop has decorative capacities ; grapes 
and pluins, of course, are superbly ornamental, and 
there are bright, warm tones in apples.”’ 


COLORS WOMEN SHOULD WEAR. 


MISS OAKEY’S BOOK ON THE MYSTERIES OF ARTIS- 
TIC COSTUMES. 








THE most valuable iittle book of the day to ladies 
who would dress becomingly, and hence artistically, 
is ‘‘ Beauty in Dress,’’ by Miss Maria R. Oakey, a 
well-known artist and writer. It is remarkably con- 
cise in style, is conservative in tone, clear in state- 
ment, and contains more practical information upon the 
subject it treats than any other volume we know of. 
We are sure our readers will thank us for the fol- 
lowing copious extracts from Miss Oakey’s remarks on 
various styles of beauty and the coiors to be chosen or 
avoided for each : 

There are several types of the red-haired, and each 
requires adifferent ‘‘ treatment.’’ Red hair with blue 
eyes must be differently managed from red hair with 
gray, or green, or brown eyes. The following are the 
colors to be chosen for red hair : 


Olive-green. 

Gray-green. 

Stone-gray. 

Claret color. 

Maroon. 

Gold-color. 

Pale amber. 

Dark amber. 

Reds approaching amber 
Brown. 


White, of a creamy tone. | 
Black, 

Invisible green. 
Rich bottle-green. 
Rich blue-green, 
Plum color. 
Amethyst. 
Brownish purple. 
Pale yellow. 


The colors to be avoided for red hair are : 


Bright rose-pink, 
All violet-pinks. 
Blue purple. 
Lavender. 


Blue of all shades. 

Blue white. 

Pale green. 

Scarlet, or all bright reds, 


All pinks approaching a violet shade are painful with 
red hair ; but especially where the eyes are brown, and 
the complexion of that shell-like beauty that often ac- 
companies this type. The blue-eyed women of ‘this 
type do well to wear chiefly the greens, stone-gray, and 
yellows, the creamy white, and the black. This gives 
them sufficient range, and they cannot improve upon it ; 





nor for ornaments upon amber, gold, pearls, and yel-. 


lowish Jace. The gray and green-eyed may venture 
further still, taking besides the browns and purples ; 
but the fortunate brown-eyed may run the whole gamut 
here set down from white to black, through all the 
colors allotted to them in the foregoing list; though 
they will find nothing better than the dark reds and 
ambers. 

The most difficult variation of the red-haired type to 
dress is the sandy-haired, with light eyelashes. Noth- 
ing is so good as black or white for this style—always 
a creamy white, and black, either solid or transparent. 
The ornaments should be amber, or gold, or jet; no 
color can be as good with this type as black or white. 
White lace and black lace afford ail opportunity needed 
for the effect of dressiness ; and the white of a creamy 
cashmere, or of a cambric, tulle, or muslin, can give 
sufficient variety of costume with the black of velvet, 
of transparent grenadine, or of cashmere or silk. 

There is a type very frequent in America which is 
usually called ‘* ineffective ;’’ and women belonging to 
it are ordinarily set down as plain, though among them 
we often find delicacy of form and fine eyes. They 
have dull, light-brown hair, and no brilliancy of com- 
plexion ; the eyes are often gray or blue. We find them 
making one of two mistakes in the color of their dress, 
in hopes of mitigating this ineffectiveness : one is to 
wear reds, which, however, fail to produce either har- 
mony or contrast ; the other is to dress in fawn colors 
and grays, as if hoping by this paler setting to give color 
to themselves by contrast. All this is futile ; fawns 
and grays require a complexion either brilliant or deli- 
cate ; browns are out of the question ; soft pinks or 
blues, well contrasted with white of a creamy tone, or 
black, make the best choice. If the eyes are green, 
dark green may be used ; but we rarely find them green 
with this type. The following colors are to be chosen 
for this type : 


Black, never dull. 
Creamy white. 
Pale pink, warm tone. 


Pale blue, never chalky, 
Invisible blue. 
Invisible green. 


The colors to be avoided are: 


Fawn colors. Reds. 

Tan colors. Browns. 

Blue white. Lavender. 

Grays. Bright greens. 

Frank blue. All rich tones of claret, ma- 
Yellows, roon, purple, etc. 


Olive green, 





For the women with brown-black hair, steel - gray 
eyes, and a fair sia with a brilliant rosy color in the 
cheek, the following are the colors to be chosen : 


Grays. 

Browns. 

Reds, from dark to light. 
Rose de chine. 

Gold color. 

Gray blue. 

All shades of blue. 

Lilac and violet. 


Greens of all dark or full 
shades. 

Purples of all shades. 

Blue white. 

Cream white. 

Black. 

Fawns. 


The colors to be avoided are : 


All fade-colors, too subtle 


Pale green. 
tones, like mauves, etc. 


Old gold. 

Perhaps no color surpasses the effect of unrelieved 
black with this type. A black velvet, or cashmere, or 
silk high in the throat ; a black velvet ribbon about the 
throat, fastened with a diamond, or simply tied; or 
with a clasp of turquoise, or a ruby, or garnet, or ame- 
thyst, or chrysoprase, or emerald. 

But black velvet should be avoided where the con- 
trasts are too startling. With black hair and a high 
color the effect is rarely in good taste, though often ex- 
ceedingly brilliant, while a dark green, claret, or blue 
would be more harmonious. Yellow is a color that 
should be very suspiciously approached with black hair. 
It is very often but a vulgar contrast, and needs much 
brown or yellow in the complexion to make it pleasing. 

There is a type not very frequent, but one meets it 
sometimes, that is most brilliant: the hair is very 
black, the eyes of that very dark brown called 
**black,’’ a golden-brown skin, with a rich, warm 
color in the cheek, the teeth often very brilliant. This 
type of the black-haired should never wear black at all. 
Nothing is better for it than the warm dark browns, the 
claret colors, the deep ambers, creamy white, and yel- 
lows. It should wear no pale colors, but a very warm, 
pale pink, or flame color, and for jewels or ornaments, 
topazes, garnets, amber, and diamonds. 

The most frequent type of the black-haired is com- 
bined with black eyes and a sallow complexion. It is 
frequently a temperament inclined to melancholy, and 
poetic in its tendencies, rarely strong in health ; the 
teeth often dazzlingly white, and the mouth large. 
Black relieved with transparent white, a dark warm 
gray, and occasionally a flame color or a dull red, form 
the best setting for this type. There is, indeed, very 
little color in it, and no color is truly harmonious with 
it. Especially where the eyes are fine, nothing so good 
can be done as to dress this type in black, with some 
lace at the throat—white lace, to cast some light upon 
the face. The effect is then of an effective drawing in 
black and white--a photograph from the portrait of 
some old master, in which the values of light and shade, 
and the expression of the face, are the points of interest. 
If the throat and hands are fine, these can be well set 
off by lace. 

There is no more beautiful type of the black-haired 
than that with pale skin and blue eyes. Its possible 
range of color is wide ; its most judicious range of color 
omits yellow and greens, and, though it may wear pur- 
ple, nothing will be better than blues, and some reds ; 
though the blues are the best. Blues of the sapphire 
shades, and blues of the Chinese colors, such as come 
in the Canton crépes, cannot be improved upon for this 
type. The reds can be worn, though the lighter reds 
are too startling, and the dark reds, such as cardinal, 
are better ; very pale shell pink, blue grays, and white, 
both cream and blue white, and black, both solid and 
transparent. 

It is useless to go beyond these colors ; no better 
effect can be gained for this type. For ornaments 
pearls, sapphires, opals, diamonds, and_lapis-lazuli, 
sometimes turquoise. For fluwers, pale white roses, 
pale blush and white roses, like the souvenir de Mal- 
maison, white camellias, the wild fringed-gentian, lilies, 
white lilacs, orange-blossoins, sometimes violets, and 
the purple pansies, and water-lilies. 

Wherever there is red in the composition of the hair, 
green (not a pale green, which should be only worn by 
blondes, or a blonde that has deepened with maturity 
toward the ‘* chatain’’ color, when it should be a warm, 
pale green) will be becoming, and the dark shades of 
red will bring out the red in the hair. Light blue may 
be very effectively worn with very dark hair that has red 
in its composition, especially when the complexion is 
pale or very delicate. Blue white in all cases demands 
the brilliant rosy, or the brilliant pale complexion, and 
very dark brown, black, or golden hair. 

The brown-haired type, with warm brown skin and 











brown eyes, seems often to have an instinct toward cer- 
tain barbaric contrasis—blue and red, black and yel- 
low. Blue and red, and blue and yellow are very fine 
with it ; but black, blue white, and ail pale and cold 
colors must be avoided. All the blues woin must be 
warm and rich. The folowing colors are to be chosen 
for it : 


All reds. | 
Amber. | 
All yellows. 

Cream white. 

Brown. 

Maroon. 

Olive green. 


Rose pink in small quanti- 


ties. 

All warm blues, from dark to 
light. 

Tan colors. 

Fawn colors. 

Tea colors. 

Flame color. 


The colors to be avoided are : 


All cold and pale blues. Purple. 
Light green. Black. 
All cold greens, Blue white. 


Even the transparent blue 
white and gray of white 
muslin. 


Pale violets. 
Violet pinks. 
Grays. 

For very dark-brown hair, dark-brown eyes, and 
‘**matte’’ complexion the following colors are to be 
chosen : 


Black. Reds, especially dark reds. 
Cream white. All the rich dark red purples 
Purple. and maroons. 

Violet. Some dark-blue greens, like 
Amber. peacock, 

Olive green, light or dark. Russet. 


| 
Rose pink. 
The colors to be avoided are : 

Mauve pinks. 


Cold yellows. 
Pale greens. 


Blue white. 
All light and cold blues. 
Grays. 

Where this color of hair and skin is combined with 
green or hazel eyes, the range of color may be extended 
to some coolertones. Usually the complexion becomes 
a little fairer with green or hazel eyes, though the gen- 
eral tone is the same. 

The following are the colors for a cool blonde: 

Jet black. 


Blue black. 
Cold dark green. 


Cool grays. 

All cold blues. 
Heliotrope purples. 
Cool pale green. Cold pale violet pink. 
Blue white. | Cold lilacs, 
Lavender. 


The colors to be avoided are: 


Reds. Warm violets. 


Warm blues. Ambers. 
Yellow greens. Cream white. 
Olives. Fawns. 
Browns. Tans, 
Yellows. Russet. 


The golden blonde is quite another type from the 
cool blonde. The cool blonde remains blonde usually 
all her days, the golden blonde is usually deepening in 
color from year to year. She is rarely blue-eyed, 
usually gray or hazel-eyed, or green-eyed. The golden 
blonde with the roseate skin, and the golden blonde 
with the pale luminous skin, must choose their colors 
diffcrently. The golden blonde of the warm roseate 
skin has usually hazel eyes. The warm reds and flame 
colors will not be unbecoming to her ; but she will find 
nothing more harmonious than yellows and ambers ; a 
frank rose pink, warm greens, black, brown, fawns, 
and cream white. Here is her table of colors: 


Turquoise blue. Ambers, 
Rose pink, Purple. 
Warm greens, from dark to Violet. 

light. Black. 
Cream white. Warm grays. 
Reds. Fawns. 
Yellows. Brown, 


Flame color. 


The colors to be avoided are : 


Blue white. 


Cold blues. 

Mauve pinks. | Lavender. 

Cold greens, light or dark. Cold lilacs. 
Cold grays. 


The golden blonde with gray, green, or light hazel 
eyes, and pale Juminous *‘ matte’’ skin, must make quite 
a different choice of colors-——namely : 

Olive green, light and dark. 
Black. 


Cream white. 
All soft yellow greens. 


| Turquoise blue. 
Pale peacock blues. 
Transparent white. 

| Mauve pinks. 


Stone gray. Amethyst, light and dark. 
Blue gray. Heliotrope in all shades. 
Gray blue. Pale amber. 


The colors to be avoided are : 


Orange. Blue purple. 

Brilliant yellow. Cold blues. 

Scarlet, Lavender. 

Tan color. Fawns. 

Heavy blue green. | Frank pinks. 

Blue white. All reds, from dark to light. 


The jewels and ornaments for this type are, first and 
essentially, pearls, then opals, amethysts, topaz, tur- 
quoise (the greener blue turquoise), amber, moonstone, 
chalcedony, lapis-lazuli. 














Gorrespondente. 


FURNISHING A STUDY BEDROOM. 
Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir: Would you kindly give me a few hints for furnishing a 
gentleman's bedroom? It is to be used for a study as well as 
bedroom. It faces west, the woodwork is painted light gray, 
and the mantel to represent black marble. The room is neither 
papered nor carpeted. The furniture is to be walnut. Would 
you recommend a dado with a small shelf above it all round the 
room ; or would the shelf do without the dado? Kindly let your 
suggestions be inexpensive, as my purse is not very long. 

A. B., Toronto. 

ANSWER.—Drape the mantel as much as possible with some 
quiet chintz, cretonne, or woollen serge. The latter hangs in 
better folds, as arule. Use the same material for curtains. For 
the walls get a very quiet-toned and unobtrusive-patterned paper 
of the best English conventionalized flower design. Some of 
these papers are cheaply and successfully copied by American 
manufacturers. <A dull red fringe set off by a black and gold 
picture moulding will go well with most of them. Do xothavea 
dado. This scheme of decoration may seem at first too sombre, 
but you will find that you will get plenty of color from the books 
on the shelves—one or two in gay binding might lie on the table— 
the pictures on the walls, a piece or two of decorative pottery on 
the mantelpiece, and you might have a cushion of some bright 
color for the sofa, 


HINTS FOR BEDROOM AND SITTING-ROOM. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sik; Please advise me how to furnish my sitting-room and small 
connecting bedroom. ‘The wood-work is painted white, the walls 
are hard-finished. ‘The majority of the pieces of furniture are of 
mahogany. Will you suggest what to upholster my sofa and three 
chairs with? I have an old-fashioned set of drawers with brass 
handles and trimmings which I wish to utilize for a dressing- 
table between the windows. What kind of drapery could I have 
for it andthe windows? The mantel is of slate—a reddish brown 
and black. What colorings would you have in the paper, and 
how would you finish the wood-work? I have a handsome set 
of brass andirons and candlesticks. Would you advise me to 
have a mantel lambrequin of the same material as the window 
curtains? With what would you cover the floor? 

MARGARETTA, Albany, N, Y. 

ANSWER.—For the wood-work of both rooms use a dull buff 
color ; for the ceiling a very quiet paper of cream color or very 
light blue; for the walls a peacock blue. For the sitting-room 
curtains use ‘‘old gold,’’ with bands of peacock blue plush. 





The very useful and effective ‘‘ fashion drapery " might be used 
with advantage ; it is of double width and costs less than a dollar 
ayard. Thecurtains may be lined with ‘old gold" sateen. The 
same treatment may be employed for the mantel lambrequins. 
Cover the furniture with raw silk of some quiet tone. Such as 
comes fifty inches wide and is sold at $1.75 to $2 a yard would 
be good enough. For the sitting-room use a dull red Indian 
matting about two feet wide around the skirting, and rug-shaped 
Brussels carpet with a border that will harmonize with the furni- 
ture. For the bedroom, use the matting all over the floor, with 


NEW AND IMPORTANT 


>t ART 


Imported and for Sale by 


J. W. BOUTON, 706 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of THE PARIS SALON, 


Containing a full list of all the exhibitors, and nearly Five Hundred Reproductions in fac-simile after the 
Original Drawings of the artists. Authorized and approved by the Minister of Public Instruction and 
Fine Arts. Published under the superintendence of F. G. Dumas. 


pages, paper, stitched, $1.25 ; postage, 10 cents additional. 


THE SAME FOR 1880 (Second Year). 1 vol., 8vo, 500 pages. Nearly 400 reproductions from artists’ 


Drawings. Paper, stitched, $2 ; postage, 12 cents additional. 
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L’EXPOSITION DES BEAUX-ARTS (Salon de 1881), 
Illustrated with Forty Plates in Photogravure. 
With a great number of full-page fac-similes from the artist’s Original Designs, together with a profusion of 
Ornamental Initials, Head and ‘Tail Pieces, etc., etc. With descriptive text by MM. Bernard, Mont- 


rosier, René Delorme, Gaston Schéfer, Marcus Vachon, and others. 
containing two large photogravures from the most notable pictures, statues, etc., in the Salon, with 


text, eic., $15; or cloth extra, $17. 
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a small warm rug by the bed, one in front of the dressing-table, 
and a third between the connecting rooms. For the windows 
you cannot do better than use the beautiful softly toned Madras 
muslin curtains, now generally sold at first-class dry-goods stores 
If you do not find them in Albany, write to Arnold, Constable & 
Co., or McCreery, in New York, and they will send them to you. 
Over your mahogany dressing-table a scarf of peacock blue 
plush (with fringe for the ends only) would look well. 


PARLOR DECORATION. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: A friend and I have two parlors, connected by folding 
doors, each room about eighteen feet square, which we wish to 
furnish and decorate. They are in their original old-fashioned 
way, as we have never used them. The mantels are black, the 
doors and part of the woodwork grained in oak, the rest 
white. What would be appropriate in color for ceiling, walls, 
carpet, etc.? Our furniture is principally covered with maroon 


plush, chairs of course excepted. I should like to have wooden 
mantels. Could the ones here be utilized, as they are only 
painted ? I think that I shall use Wilton carpet. 
S. M. W., Wheeling, W. Va. 

\NSWER.—Wooden mantels would be desirable, but it would 
be difficult to make your painted ones available. You had better 
drape them. Paintall the woodwork a warm, light brown—of two 
shades if you please. The ceiling may be light buff, the cornice 
russet brown, which would harmonize with a greenish gray or 
olive green, either of which would bea good co!or for the walls. 
Instead of a frieze use a gold picture moulding about three 
inches deep. 
maroon plush, would harmonize with your furniture. Also have, 
if possible, some red in the border of your carpet. Wiltons do 
not accommodate themselves to rug shapes. They are generally 
good in color, of a ‘‘bloomy”’ neutral effect ; so that you will 
hardly go wrong in your selection. Have a lively-colored Per- 
sian rug before the fireplace and another between the connecting 
rooms. 


COLOR IN CHAMBER FURNISHING. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: Would you kindly inform me what colored paper, p/uin, 
would look best in a chamber, the furniture being chestnut— 
natural wood ? and also what colored curtains I should use in 
connection with it? ‘The curtains are to slide on rods—no lam- 
brequins. My floor is uncarpeted, and is painted in the style of 
fifty years ago, imitation marble, but not in blocks; ground work 
light slate, with black and blue wavy lines. 

A. W. H., Concord, N. H. 

ANSWER.— Use olive or sage colcr for the walls, and curtains 
of a low tone of red, with bands of ‘‘ old gold." By all means 
cover that dreadful floor. Dull red Indian matting about two 
feet around the skirting, and an ingrain or Brussels carpet made 
rug-shape would be suitable. 


THE “ BLUE” COP YING PROCESS. 
Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir: Having seen in your valuable paper repeated references 
to the ‘‘ blue” copying process,"’ I will herewith describe it for 
the benefit of your many readers. It is of French origin and was 
first introduced to the public by the Royal Astronomers in Lon- 
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attention to its subject. 


Curtains: of ‘‘old gold” color, with bands of 
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don, who employed it to duplicate their calculations. The neces- 
sary appliances are as follows: 

Weston's medium paper, size 18x23. This can be procured in 
any bookbinder's shop. 

A two-inch flat-face camel's-hair brush, such as is used in mer- 
cantile offices for the letter copying press. It can be had in 
any book or drug store. 

A plain pine printing frame with glass. <A picture frame will 
answer this purpose. The frame should have a thick back with 
a bar across it, swung from its centre into cleats attached to 
the sides of the frame. Should it be inconvenient to have one 
made, you may procure an 8x1o photographer's printing frame, 
costing about $1.25 The back in this is cut in two and 
hinged, but that will not cause aiuy material inconvenience. It 
can be had from any dealer in photographers’ supplies. 

American tracing cloth. This can be had in any bookstore 
for 40 cents a yard. In making your drawing, take the un- 
glazed side, using a pen and india ink. ‘Tracing paper is also 
very good. The best is the imported German vegetable tracing 
paper. There are, however, other brands which will answer 
very well. The paper looks oily, and is quite transparent, but 
will readily take good india ink. Should yourink ‘* crawl,"’ which 
is evidence of its being impure, add a few drops of citric acid. 

Chemicals. The two solutions required are made according 
to the following recipes 

140 grs. dbl. citrate of iron and ammonia’ 
7 grs. citric acid ; 
2 fluid oz. of distilled water. 


120 grs, red prussiate of potassa 
2 fluid oz. of distilled water. 


Keep these solutions separate, and in a dark place. When wanted 
mix such a quantity as may be necessary, half and half, ina cup, 

In preparing the paper (commonly called sen itizing), first, 
and for obvious reasons, lay on a table an old newspaper larger 
than the sheet of Weston’'s paper you wish to sensitize. Apply 
the chemicals with your brush freely, never allowing your brush 
torun dry. When your paper is well and evenly spread by 
crossing the brush, take it by two corners and tack it up in a 
dark cool place to drain and dry. The chemicals, if in a pure 
state when applied, will appear of a light straw color, As soon 
as your paper is dry, which will be in from fifteen to thirty min- 
utes, cut it to the size required for your pictures. 

Now you are ready for printing. Remove the back of your 
printing frame, lay on the negative, trace-drawing, natural or 
skeleton leaves, or whatever you wish to copy, place the sensi- 
tized side of your paper against it, close to the frame, and set it 
out at nearly a right angle with the clear sun. Clouds obscur- 
ing the sun at intervals, however little, will spoil many prints, as 
Subject trace-drawings 


to the action of the sun's rays from three to seven minutes, de- 


then it is difficult to time the exposure 


pending on the hour of the day and the season of the year. 
Negatives require about double this time. Remove the print and 
immerse it completely in a clean pan of clear water, printed 
side down, taking care that no air is taken under the paper, 
otherwise the surplus chemicals will adhere. Take it out in five 
minutes or more. Should it be a pale blue, give in the next trial 
a little longer exposure. Too much time will result in burning 
the chemicals, and your picture will be blue and a rusty black. 
A good print will be a beautiful deep blue, and all hair lines 
from. trace-drawings will show a clear white —- an excellent 
criterion of a perfect copy. To dry the prints, lay them between 


MEAD & COMPANY’S 


NEW AND RECENT WORKS ON ARTL< 


| A Short History of Art. 


By JULIA B. DE FOREST. 


This work has been prepared with an especial view to the wants of those who have given little or no 
t gives simply and succinctly the outlines of the History of Art without undue 





elaboration of detail. Yet it 1s not a dry recital of facts, but the subject is handled as to awaken interest 
and enthusiasm in the student. 
The book is an octavo of 365 pages. It contains 253 illustrations; a full index, in which the pronuncia- 
One large volume of nearly 500 tion of the various names is indicated by phonetic spelling; a glossary of terms; and various charts 
One of these latter is of the Artists e te Renaissance, printed in five colors to represent nationalities, 


Complete in ‘Twenty Parts, each 


and emperors. 


and arranged in such a way as to show their 





chronological relations to one another and to the reigning popes 


A STUDENT'S EDITION OF LUBKE’S GREAT WORK. 


This edition is issued to meet 


Ge The original edition will be kept in stock as heretofore. 
ad@emand for an edition of Liibke’s History in more convenient size and 
at more moderate price than the original fine edition. While the price is but little more than one half that 


Libke’s History of Art. 


Edited by CLarence Cook. Student's Edition. Complete in 2 vols., small 8vo, with nearly 600 illustrations, 
handsomely printed and bound in cloth, $7.50. 


I'wo vols., royal 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, $14. 


of the large edition, the volumes are more portable, and no sacrifice has been made of excellence in the 


mechanical execution. 


A NEW AND ELEGANT WORK ON MODERN FRENCH ART. 


I, Genre; II. Mivitary anp Nupe; III. Lanpscare, Portrait, HisroricaL Supjects, and SCULPTURE. 


(Evcene Montros'er.) Text handsomely printed on a tinted ground, Biographical Sketches of each 
Artist. with numerous Cuts, Head and Tail Pieces, specially designed for the work, with superb full- 


age Plates of Representative Pictures by the photogravure process. 


ART I. THE PAINTERS OF GENRE, now in course of publication. 
Now complete. Twenty Parts, each part comprising eight pages of text and two photogravures. $15; 


L’'ART DE LA MODE, 


Revue Mensuelle de L’Elégance, handsomely printed on heavy paper, illustrated with a great profusion of 
oodcuts from special designs, and four Full-Page Plates in Colors, exhibiting the Costumes of the day, 
together with the examples of other periods. Text by the best writers of the day. Issued Monthly. 


cloth, $17. 


Subscription, postpaid, per annum, $19. 
*,* The numbers, sent by mail, are carefully protected from injury. 


Specimen numbers sent on receipt of $1.65. The yearly issues will form two superb volumes. | 


Royal folio, with Titles, False-Titles, Indexes, etc. 


Imported and for Sale by 


J. W. BOUTON, 706 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Woltmann’s History of Painting. 
LES ARTISTES MODERNES. pibanpete Mo pena vtexe 


{NCIENT, EARLY CHRISTIAN, AND MEDIA=VAL, 


From the German of Prof. Alfred Woltmann and Dr. Karl Woermann. Translated and edited by Prof. Sipney 


ndia paper impressions. 


Also in preparation, a //istory 
volume, will make this the most complete and noteworthy work on the subject. 


Corvin, of Cambridge University. One large 8vo volume, with over 200 illustrations. Cloth, $7.50; 
half morocco, $10.50; tree calf, $15. 
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Burckhardt’s Civilization of the Period of the 


Renaissance in Italy. 


By Jacos Burckuarpt. Translated by S. G. C. Middlemore. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth extra, $7.50; half calf or 
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Pattison’s Renaissance of Art in France. 
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cut leaves of folded newspapers for twelve hours or more. 
Should you wish them sooner, apply a blotting p.d on both 
sides, tack it up, and it will soon be dry. 

Wm. VALENTINE HERANCOURT, Dubuque, Iowa. 





A SERIES OF SMALL PLATE DESIGNS. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: I wish that you would furnish a set of designs for china- 
painting, similar to those very pretty ones by Professor Piton, 
for six plates, on a smaller scale, suitable for much smaller plates 
or shallow saucers. A set of a dozen floral oe would not be 
too many. E. L. S., Pittsburg, Pa. 

ANSWER.—Our correspondent's request shall be complied with 
at an early date, 





DECORATING BOOK EDGES. 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir: Can you give me instructions for painting the edges of 
books with water colors? Can the edges be gilded after the 
painting is finished without spoiling the effect ? 

H. M. R., Chicago. 

ANSWER.—The painting is done in water colors, and the gild- 
ing is safely done afterward with leaf gold. If you try to do the 
work yourself, you will probably fail. A bookbinder’s vice to 
hold the book in position is necessary. The leaves must be com- 
pressed until the edges are as compact as a board. 

There is a curious old art of painting on the edges of books 
which has been revived in England lately. A book thus treated 
bears no outward token of the decoration. The edges are always 
gilt, and it is only when the book is opened and each leaf is 
slightly separated in a slanting position that the pictures are dis- 
covered. We are not sure that our correspondent has not refer- 
ence to this. The work is done as follows: Before the artist 
commences, the book—which must be strongly sewn, with edges 
perfectly smooth—is bent back so as to expose a minute portion 
of the margin of each leaf; and in this position, the volume being 
firmly secured by a vice between two boards, the artist does his 
work, taking care to prevent the colors running into the book, 
which they are apt to do if too moist or if laid on too heavily. 
The edges are afterward gilt in the usual manner, and the 
painting is only visible when the book is open and the leaves 
are bent back. 


TO PRESERVE AN OLD CANVAS. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 
Sirk : How can I preserve a poor canvas ? It is 36x40 in size, 
and so poor and thin that I scarcely dare touch the picture. 
ANXIOUS INQUIRER. 
ANSWER.—Send it to a picture dealer, who will stretch it over 
a new canvas, 








HOW TO LAY ON GOLD LEAF. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Str: Can you give any receipt which could be used by an 
amateur for laying on gold leaf? It seems to be a secret which 
those anes in the trade are very loath to part with, and yet is 
an accomplishment which, if placed within the reach of ama- 
teurs, would open the — to much interesting and beautiful 
work in the use of gold backgrounds for the decorations of panels 
and plaques. LYNDWODE, Montreal. 

ANSWER.—There is no secret about the matter at all, The de- 
sign or background is painted on with prepared size, to be 
bought of any color-man, who will also supply you with the gold 


leaf, which is sold in books, and the hair brush known as a 
‘tip. When the size is nearly dry—or “‘ tacky" as it is called 
—the leaf is laid on with the tip, which you first pass lightly over 
your hair. This enables you to take up the leaf. A piece of 
cotton wool passed lightly over the work when it is dry removes 
the superfluous gold. Some skill na urally is required before the 
operation can be performed with success; but it is easily ac- 
quired, 





FOLDING SCREEN DECORATION. 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir: I have some folding screens to make. Please tell me 
the best material touse, what designs, and the manner of mount- 
ing them. I should be glad if you could publish some text let- 
ters in THE ART AMATEUR some time. I have sought in vain 
for a book giving a variety of them. 

A SUBSCRIBER, St. Louis. 

ANSWER.—The first step necessary is to have the leaves cov- 
ered with muslin, over which what the paper-hangers call ‘‘ lining- 
paper " should be pasted, and on this foundation any decoration 
may be applied. Many suitable designs will be found in back 
numbers of THE ART AMATEUR. Japanese crépe pictures, 
which can be bought at small cost at any of the Japanese stores, 
are very effective in screen decorations. Kich wall-paper panels 
are cheap and decorative. The paper-hanger would make a 
neater job of such work than you could do. At any rate, it is 
best to let him put on the foundation. As soon as we can spare 
the space, we shall give some ornamental letters for decorative 
purposes. In the December number of last year you will find 
some alphabets which will probably serve your purpose. 





A “CONCERT GRAND” PIANO COVER. 


Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Str : Will you kindly suggest some ideas for a cover to a con- 
cert grand piano? Something not too expensive, and which 
would harmonize with ordinary colors. 

MATTIE A. T., Erie, Pa. 

ANSWER.—Momie-cloth is sold in many quiet colors, almost 
any of which would harmonize with the furniture in the room by 
the addition of an ornamental band — of the proper color. 
The cloth should be cut to the shape of the piano, with a drop of 
about two feet, but it should not go over the ends at all. 





PARCHMENT INFURED BY WATER. 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir: Could you suggest any method of restoring parchment 
injured by water? A very valuable old volume—a family his- 
tory written on vellum and illuminated beautifully in water-color 
—has been seriously defaced by accidental exposure to the action 
of water. I would be really obliged if you or any of your corre- 
spondents could tell me how it might be restored. I cannot close 
this note of inquiry without expressing the great pleasure your 
paper has given me, and thanking you for the practical nature 
of its designs, which have been of great service to me. 

E. L. S., PITTSBURG, PA. 





SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 


PLATE CXXVIII. is a pair of conventionalized de- 
signs for panels, and a narrow border design. 

PLATE CXXIX. is a figure design for panel or tiles, 
by J. Moyr Smith. It represents Erato, the muse who presided 
over lyric poetry. She holds in one hand a lyre, of which, to- 











gether with the lute, she was said to have been the inventor. The 
myrtle, which has been introduced as an accessory in the back- 
ground, is generally associated with her. Often she is repre- 
sented as crowned with roses and myrtle, with Love placed by her 
side holding a lighted flambeau. Mr. Smith evidently has only 
intended to use the character as a motive for a single figure 
panel, and he certainly presents a graceful and well composed 
picture. Mr. Piton’s directions for painting this on china, are as 
follows: Ground, very light brown (brown No. 108). Back- 
ground, greenish (deep chrome gre-n with yellow-ochre and 
brown and some greenish blue). Wall, yellowish gray (ivory 
— and pearl gray) with the leaves against it bluish green. 

rapery, rose (rose pompadour) and blue (lavender blue) with 
border of deep red brown. Lyre, light-gray (light-gray No. 1) 
with ornaments in yellow-ochre, and ribbon in deep red brown. 
Vase, reddish with the darker portion still redder (red-brown). 
Tripod and thyrsus, brown bitume and black. Pine cone, brown, 
and ribbon blue (light ultramarine: blue). 


PLATE CXXX. is a decorative medley, full of 
suggestion to all designers. 


PLATE CXXXI. is a design for a plaque—‘ Gar- 
den Warbler.” Paint as follows: Ground, turquoise blue, very 
light. Flowers, pink (carmine A shaded with carmine No. 2); 
central portion of each flower silver yellow, and the extreme 
light part white of the china. Branches, brown (neutral gray 
and brown bitume No. 3). Bird, brown bitume and gray (neu- 
tral gray) on the right side of the head, and gray and ochre 
(light gray) on the breast, over part of the tail gray and light 
brown; wings, modelled in brown (brown No. 108) brown 
bitume and gray (neutral gray); beak, brown No. 108; eye, 
raven black. 

PLATE CXXXII. is a group of church embroidery 
designs, especially suitable for the Christmas season. 

PLATE CXXXIII. is a series of suggestions for 
“etching” on linen, drawn by James E. Kelly, and representing 
scenes in the popular play of ‘* The Professor,” as acted at the 
Madison Square Theatre in this city. 





A COLLECTION of eleven beautiful miniatures on ivory 
by the Russian court painter, Benner (1818), representing mem- 
bers of the Romanoff family, has been recently acquired by Mr. 
Edward Joseph, of London. They are charming examples of 
the work of this artist. The portraits are of Peter III. and the 
Empress Marie, Paul I. and the Empress Alexandra Feodrowna, 
Alexander I. (great grandfather of the present Czar) and Eliza- 
beth, the Grand Dukes Michael and Constantine, and the Grand 
Duchesses Marie, Anne, and Anne Feodrowna. Each miniature 
is about five and a half inches by four. All are handsomely 
mounted on one large dark velvet mat, which as a background 
for the brilliant colorings of the rich imperial costumes, gives, 
apart from the artistic value of the portraits, an agreeable decora- 
tive effect to the contents of the frame as a whole. 





AT last an American piano-maker is waking up to 
the necessity of improving on the conventional badly-constructed 
piano case, which we all know is out of keeping with the improved 
taste of the day in furnishing. Weber has just made two cases 
in ebonized wood, of fine workmanship and good design, and 
promises others which will harmonize with any kind of furniture. 





WOOD - CARVING is now taught at the Misses 
Osgood's Art School by instructors from the Cincinnati School 
of Design. 








A COURSE OF LESSONS IN 


Landscape Painting in Orls, 


By A. F. GRACE. 


With Nine reproductions in Color, after TurNER, ConstaBLE, De Wint, Mutter, F. Waker, Mason, A. F. Grace, etc., 


And numerous examples Engraved on Wood from well-known Pictures. 


Great Landscape Painters. Perspective. Handling. 

How to See. Reflections in Water. On Sketching from Nature. 
How to Study. Aerial Perspective. Clouds. 

Memory. Color. Chiaroscuro, or Light.and Shade. 
Form. Tone. Composition. 


Frosty Morninc—After Turner. 
Corn Fietp—After Constable. 
Harvest Fretp—After De Wint. 


CONTENTS: 


LIST OF COLORED PLATES: 


BLACKBERRY GATHERERS—After Mason. 
Ricut oF Way—After F. Walker. 
A HIGHLAND Spate—After Muller. 


Extra Demy Folio, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $17.50. 





Choosing a Subject. 

On Different Methods of Prepar- 
ing Canvas. 

Colors. 


A RIVER IN FLoop—After Haes. 
A HicGHway In HoL_anp—H. Basch. 
EvENING—By A. F. Grace. 


Lessons in Figure-Painting in Water-Colors. | Water-Color Painting, A Course of. 


Sixteen colored plates from designs by BLANCHE MacarTHuR (Medallist, Royal 
Academy, 1877, for the best painting of a head from life),“and JENNIE Moore 
(Medallist for a drawing from the Antique), with special instruction by the 


painters. 16 colored plates. $3. 


Flower-Painting in Water-Colors. 


By Epwarp Ho.mg, F.L.S., F.S.A. 24 plates in all (14 Garden and 10 Wild Flowers 


from the Familiar Wild and Garden Flowers), with text. Crown 4to, oblong, | sulting these pages.” —Standard. 


cloth, $2.50. 


Water-Color Painting. 


_* Among many attempts which have been made to teach painting ‘ without the aid of a master,’ this is 
entitled to take a high place.” —Art Yournal. 

_”* This volume is one of the best, and certainly one of the cheapest books ever published as a handy 
guide to practical art. The ‘ water-color illustrations’ alone are worth treble the cost of 
printed instructions are concise and clear.” —Birmingham Post. 


the volume, and the 


Fifth Edition. Price, $2.50. 


Uniform with “Water-Color Painting.” Price, $2.50. 


Sepia-Painting, A Course of. 


‘“‘ Those who wish to see Sepia-Painting thoroughly well treated in respect to form, color, light, and 
shade, and the best method of producing effect with ease of manner, will do themselves a kindness by con- 


Uniform with “Water-Color Painting.” Price, $2.50, 


Painting in Neutral Tint, A Course of. 


“ The directions to the student are ample, and the twenty-four plates are admirably varied for the 
poses to which they are devoted.” —Daily News. . x = 


The following practical Guides in Water-Color Painting, published by CASSELL, “Asa age ge guide to sketching in water-colors, we do not know of a better course of instruction than 


Petter, GALPIN & Co.,each contain 24 Colored Plates by R. P. LeitcH, and Full | . #5 forded 


Instructions to the Learner. 


0a” Sent, prepaid, on receipt of price. 








the series prepared by 
in size and shape, each of which is complete in itself, but which, taken to 
grades from the production of a sketch insepia to careful study with a full palette.” Christian Union. 


- P. Leitch. The complete set embraces three volumes, convenient 
ether, are intended as progressive 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & C0., 739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 






















































































PLATE CXXXIX.—DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY. “‘ Golden-Rod.”’ 


CONTRIBUTED BY CHAS. E. BENTLEY. 


e (See page 22.) 



























































PLATE CXXXVIII_—ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROIDERY DESIGNS. 


(See page 22.) 





Vol. VI. No. 1. December, 1881. 
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PLATE CXXXIV.—SUGGESTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS DESIGNS. 


Drawn By Geo. R, HAM, 











Vol. VI. No. 1. December, 1881. 
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PLATE CXXXV.—DESIGNS"FOR OUTLINE EMBROIDERY AND ‘‘ETCHING”’ ON LINEN. 
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Vol. VI. No. 1. December, 188r. 








PLATE CXXXVI.—JAPANESE DESIGNS FOR VERY SMALL PLATES. 








Vol.. VI. No. 1. December, 1881. 











PLATE CXXXVII.—DESIGN FOR A SMALL DESSERT PLATE. ‘’ Chrysanthemums.”’ 


THE THIRD OF A SERIES OF Six, DRAWN BY CAMILLE PITON. 


sd (For instructions for treatment, see page 22.) 

















EXTRA SUPPLEMENT TO THE ART AMATEUR. 


Vot. VI. No. 1. Decemser, 1881. 
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Plate CXL.—DESIGNS FOR PANELS. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE ART AMATEUR. 


Vou. VI. No. 1. DecemBer, 1881. 
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Plate CXLIIL—DESIGN FOR A PANEL. ‘‘Cupids at Supper.” 


DRAWN BY CAMILLE PITON, AFTER A SMALL PATE-SUR-PATE PLAQUE BY L. SOLON. 
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EXTRA SUPPLEMENT TO THE ART AMATEUR. 


Vou. VI. No. 1. DeEcEmsBer, 1881. 
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Plate CXLI—DESIGNS FOR PANELS. 
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EXTRA SUPPLEMENT TO THE ART AMATEUR. 


Vout. VI. No. 1. Decemper, 188t. 














CARVED DOOR OF CHERRY, WITH LOWER PANELS OF OAK.’ 


WoRK OF THE CINCINNATI SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


(See page 17.) 














